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PATTERNS IN EVENTS AND PATTERNS IN PHILOSOPHIES OF ART 
HORACE M. KALLEN 


There is a tale told of an Indian, which perennially makes the rounds of cer- 
tain New York studios. As a rule, it is returned to circulation during the high 
heated moments of an endless disputation about the whys and wherefores of the 
fine arts. The argument runs that artists, whatever their métier, scarcely make 
a living, yet they seem to prefer working as they please. They like to please 
others and are glad when others are pleased, but they won’t produce pictures or 
poems or songs or plays first and foremost in order to please others. They make 
a great fuss about what they call the freedom of art and they seem ready to pay 
for it with the comfort and security that might be theirs if they really tried to 
supply the demands of the market. They appear to feel about their products 
much as parents do about their children. Their works seem personal to them in 
the same way; they like to show off all, but they hate to part with any, and re- 
tain a proprietary attitude toward every item of it to the day they die. The 
partisans, patrons and buyers of their art act in the same way about it; they 
remind you of foster parents with adopted children, who talk their heads off 
about the merits of their acquisitions, and not infrequently rush into print to 
prove those merits with dialectics and oratory. The literature of aesthetics is an 
interminable debate which begins anywhere and ends nowhere. And what’s the 
use? 

What’s the use of disputing about tastes, anyhow? And what’s the use of the 
stuff the dispute is about? What does it bring its producers that they should 
so pay for it, or its buyers and owners that they should so cherish it? What’s 
the use of it, in a world where so many people have no food to put in their 
mouths, né clothes to put on their backs, no place to lay their heads? Fine art 
is the twin btsther of religion, an opiate of the people, a luxury like liquor or 
drugs, not a necessity like bread and bed. Did not Tolstoi say it and Veblen 
echo it? Fine art is a major form of conspicuous consumption. For fine art is a 
tragedy of waste in a needy world. Hadn’t Renan or Taine—or was Herbert 
Spencer the first to do so—suggested that machine civilization, by applying the 
sciences, would be able to dispense with the arts? Where industry enchannels 
the energies of men in the mastery of nature, it crowns their efforts toward 
adaptation with harmonies of adjustment; it replaces the economy of scarcity 
that accompanies the struggle for survival with the economy of abundance 
which goes with victory in that struggle. It molds existence into a streamlined 
utility, and as it does its work, the fine arts dry up and blow away. Thereupon 
some girl would call Freud up out of the unconscious’ vasty deep. . . . 

145 
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It is at about this point in the argument that the parable of the Indian would 
make its entry. According to the fable, that child of nature was a solid citizen 
on some reservation in New Mexico, not Taos, who could be persuaded occa- 
sionally to pose as a model. A large, broadchested, fine-muscled man, with 
herculean legs and thighs, he would stalk into the white man’s adobe on the 
hottest day, wearing his grimy pants and bright red woolen shirt with the solem- 
nity of a bishop in his sacramentals, and profusely and pridefully sweating. One 
such day the mystery of his garniture became too much for his employer. Wasn’t 
he hot and wet, Tony was asked; wouldn’t he feel cooler and easier, stripped, 
like the other Indians about? He answered Yes to both questions. Then why, 
the questioner went on, why so heavy and sweaty a garment on so hot a day? 
Tony’s reply has become an oracle of that sculptor’s studio: ‘‘Ugh! That is more 
pretty nor me!” 

Here, declared the reciter of the parable, was a statement to arouse anybody 
from his aesthetic slumbers. It certainly aroused him. This sculptor’s ideas about 
taste and art had been formed by courses at the Beaux Arts in Paris, and later 
at the School in Rome. To his eye, it had been the naked body of the redskin, 
particularly the head and torso, that were “pretty.” The shirt made it into a 
reeking, stinking assemblage of damp and dry red smudge, topped by a messy 
head—altogether an ugly, somewhat sickening, repulsive sight. The wearer, on 
the other hand, found it all of “‘pretty”; he proudly gave his fine body to its 
misshapen patterns and endured the distorting miseries of heat and sweat to 
carry this “pretty” on his back and to put it in the place of his proper figure. 
Why? Not for the pleasure of his own eyes; there is little enough that any man 
can see of the shirt he wears. And as for the impression on others—well, the 
white men were repelled, and the Indians were not attracted—none of Tony’s 
Pueblo tried to emulate Tony. It was not in the fulness of his experience of the 
shirt that is was “more pretty nor me” to Tony. In that fulness the shirt was 
an event in his own biography and in the biographies of his fellows, and played 
there an indefinite variety of contradictory, ambiguous roles. From these divers 
roles Tony had selected one. This became his “‘idea” of the shirt, the baseline 
of his attitude and responses, the theme-song of his way with it, the body of 
his dream of it. By choosing it, Tony set it up as his measure of value for. all 
the other roles of the red shirt... . Ultimately, use would fade the ther roles 
out and wear them away. New shirts would replace the old one, ax{d they would 
be different in cut and shade as well as in recency. On the other hand, the same 
passage of time, which destroyed the shirt, would intensify and fix the combina- 
tion of memory-image, attitude, habit and sentiment-of-importance which are 
the wearer’s “‘idea’”’ of the shirt, and this ‘‘idea’”’ would unite all his experiences 
of the shirt to one another. By repeating the first in the next, up to the very 
last, his “idea” would cause the diversity of those experiences to take on a cer- 
tain order, their sequence to shape up as a certain pattern. Everything Tony 
felt and did would get meaning and worth by how it bore on the fortunes of 
this pattern ordering the turmoil of events to the form of his heart’s desire. And 
thus the model’s “me,” so adequate to its sculptor’s eye, is measured and shaped 
to the sentiment that a red shirt is “more pretty nor me.” The “‘idea,”’ which is 
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an image sustained by a habitual preference, traces a design in events by inter- 
weaving its unity with their variety. 

Is not any artist’s vision, for which he scorns delights and lives laborious days, 
the equivalent of Tony’s idea of a red shirt? Doesn’t it govern-his works and 
ways as the idea of the shirt governed Tony’s? And for that matter, doesn’t any 
man’s—a banker’s or garbage-collector’s, a soldier’s or a savant’s, an actor’s or 
an engineer’s—do the same? Each lives by a dream based on some item chosen 
from a multitude, by a vision of fulfilled desire to which his experiences here- 
after shape and reshape themselves. Fine art, any art, lives and grows wherever 
such a dream arises and such transformations ensue. The dream is the reason 
why it is of no use to ask, What’s the use of fine art? and why it is futile to 
prophesy the ultimate extinction of fine art. In point of fact, far from becoming 
scarcer, the arts also have increased in kind and number while science grew and 
industry expanded. It had to be so, because this dream of beauty, this dream of 
something ‘‘more pretty nor me” is what all arts start from and what they end 
in. The dream generates efficiency from beauty, and streamlines use to beauty. 
Without it, could we mean anything by the idea of use, could the idea of worth 
have any content? When we deprecate or condemn one dream is it not because 
of the light of another? Is it not another way of life than the one we disapprove 
which enables us to hold the latter worthless? On that way, be it hard or easy, 
the use of anything is, that, like Tony’s red shirt, it comes to a vision of beauty 
in some man’s passionate choice. 

But why a red shirt? And why not a red shirt? It happens so. In itself and by 
itself a red shirt is no more rational or real or lovely than a blue or a white. 
That it should flourish as the substance and form of Tony’s idea of beauty is no 
more irrational than that any other should. Its so flourishing is an event. Having 
occurred, Tony’s red transformer of his unacceptable “me” models into the 
perspectives of rationality all the other events of Tony’s experience. And truly, 
Tony’s experience is here an expressive sample of all men’s, not the artist’s 
only; also the scientist’s, the historian’s, the philosopher’s. The vocation of each 
is to transform some event into an “‘idea,’”’ into an instrument wherewith to 
slype and organize other events according to its own image. For each, the repeti- 

on of the idea creates the “order” of the events; for each, the pattern of events 

‘om the paternity of the idea. The idea leads among events as a personal- 

among men. 
po tern” and “paternity” have the same root and once owned the same 
meaiiing. by first intention they signalized a generative force, a principle of 
heredii, reproducing its own character in a variable matter: And pattern and 
paternity continue to name some continuing form in the multitudinous succes- 
sion of forms; the force of an identity amid change, of an “idea” weaving its 
own wholeness into events. Not always, however, did pattern have this meaning. 
Initially, this meaning was itself an event among other events, a single item in 
the multitude of events neither more precious nor more indifferent than any 
other. The value of ‘pattern’? was a consequence of its being chosen and its 
meaning was a function of its continuing use. “Young man,” Mark Twain told 
Rudyard Kipling, “get your facts, then distort them as you please.” Different 
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persons choose for “facts” different things in different ways, and the preference 
of any can change. “By use,”’ Democritus wrote concerning the nature of things, 
“by use there is sweet, by use there is bitter, by use there is warm and by use 
there is cold; by use there is color. But in sooth there are atoms and the void.” 
“This poem,” said Goethe after he had finished his Faust, ‘‘is like life; it begins 
and it ends and it has no unity.” 

The sense of the ununified and ununifiable multitude and variety of “life” or 
actual experience, which these quotations convey, may be aroused by every item 
of it, big or little. It is a feeling which occurs everywhere. It was aroused in Mark 
Twain when he had begun to plan his autobiography: “I will” he wrote, ‘‘con- 
struct a text: What a wee part of a person’s life are his acts or words! His real 
life is in his head and is known to none but himself. All day long, and every 
day the mill of his brain is grinding, and his thoughts, not those other things, 
are his history. His acts and his words are merely the visible thin crust of his 
world, with its scattered snow summits and its vacant wastes of water—and 
they are so trifling a part of his bulk! A mere skin enveloping it! The mass of 
him is hidden, it and its voleanic fires that toss and boil, and never rest, night 
nor day. These are his life, and they are not written and cannot be written. Every 
day would make a whole book of eighty thousand words—three hundred and 
sixty-five books a year. Biographies are but the clothes and buttons of the man. 
The biography of the man himself cannot be written.” William James recorded 
a similar observation regarding the entirety of the universe: ‘‘Is not the sum of 
your actual experience at this moment and impartially added together an utter 
chaos? While I talk and the flies buzz, a seagull catches a fish at the mouth of 
the Amazon, a tree falls in the Adirondack wilderness, 2 man sneezes in Ger- 
many, a horse dies in Tartary, and twins are born in France. What does this 
mean? Does the contemporaneity of these events with one another and with a 
million others as disjointed, form a rational bond between them, and unite them 
into anything that means for us a world? Yet just such a collateral contempora- 
neity, and nothing else, is the real order of the world. It is an order with which 
we have nothing to do but to get away from it as fast as possible .. . we break 
it: we break it into histories, and we break it into arts, and we break it into 
sciences; and then we begin to feel at home.” 

And do not the breakings of this chaos, which is the compenetration of all 
orders and the domination of none, do not the makings of arts and histc *es and’ 
sciences, begin, as every man knows in his heart, with a belie’, 2 having liefer, 
a preference or choice, as ungrounded as the chaos itself? And do tiey not de- 
velop as the consequences of that choice? Disorder is just as aesthetic an ex- 
perience as order and amenable to no less artistic or intellectual a use. Philoso- 
phers or historians who, like Democritus, unify the diversity and variation of 
events by means of the deviation of atoms from their necessary paths in the void, 
have chosen disorder from the possible themes which the chaos offers and em- 
ployed it in the subordination of its peers. Marx and his schools so employ what 
they call the dialectic of matter. Henry Adams did it by applying to the human 
record the yardstick of the second law of thermodynamics, and hence esteeming 
the cosmos as a machine running down. H. G. Wells did it by shaping the record 
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so that it demonstrates “man blundering his way to the world commonwealth.” 
Oswald Spengler did it by composing the record into successive biographies of a 
series of gargantuan overindividual animals which he calls cultures; and Arnold 
Toynbee has profited by their examples. The Christian, Catholic, Communist, 
Fascist and Nazi interpreters of history—each redesigning the record to set 
forth his own different version of the drama of sin and salvation—have each 
with his different ‘‘ideas” made an order to suit his own passion. 

Out of the multitudinous flux of experience the philosopher or historian 
chooses some event, some sequence, or form, or relation, to be the body of his 
dream. He chooses it, because his first encounter with it seems to dissipate ob- 
scurities, to level away obstructions, to make straight and to open up the tangled, 
shut-in ways of thought where his mind had before wandered and his heart had 
labored hurt and perplexed. That which obstructs and tangles and shuts in may 
be a very prison for order, a very church for discipline, all law and logic and 
moral and cosmic necessity. But be this tangle and obstruction what it may, 
the student has discerned in it something new and different, something which 
he prefers, which he has liefer. This new item acts to free his vision from its 
tether and to make smooth and swift the flow of his vital feeling. In his direct 
experience a spring of force and freedom and fulfillment, the new perception be- 
comes in its student’s recollection a carrier and symbol of that abundance and 
release, a key to all hidden wisdom, an answer to all problems. Imaging the 
perception—be it event, sequence or relation—in pictures for the eye to see, or 
impatterning it in speech and written signs, he now employs it as his sure true 
standard of beauty and measure of reality. He makes of it his instrument for the 
ordering and unification of the undiscriminated welter which is the enslaving 
residue of his world. Once he has set his measure up, all other experiences fall 
into a perspective and receive a status. According as they exemplify and repeat 
it or fail to, he ranks them as real or as illusory, as good or as evil, as true or 
as false, as virtuous or as wicked, as rational or as irrational, as right or as wrong, 
as beautiful or as ugly. 

Repetition is here of the essence. Repetition imparts to the strange that fa- 
mniliarity to which William James attributed the sentiment of rationality. Repeti- 
tion is here the dynamic of value. And it is the active whole of dialectic and 
logic as well, the central process of illation whereby a particular experience 
undergoes assumption into the universal law. By repetition the many are made 
into one, the different into the same, the changing into the eternal, the acci- 
dental into the providential. In repetition law and order establish themselves as 
the rule of a world of chance and change. Repetition is the function of any direct 
experience whereby it is transposed into “idea.” Repetition turns “knowledge 
of acquaintance” into “knowledge about.” It is the method of composition 
which converts the compenetrated processes of immediate experience into an 
anatomized and orderly pattern, a clear and distinct vision of fulfilled desire. 

Scientist, historian, philosopher, artist, employ repetition in like ways. They 
reduce what they can of the ever-diversifying flux of experience to recurrences 
of the never-to-be-too-highly-prized experience of their choice; they interweave 
it as warp to the woof of irreduceable differences. What refuses to be reduced 
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or interwoven, they ignore or excommunicate from both value and existence. 
And as James has shown and Mark Twain has told, that which refuses is of far, 
far greater extent than that which they are able to include. Each worker, whether 
or not he, as Mark Twain advised, “got the facts,” in unifying has had to dis- 
tort the facts he got. Each, only by dint of his distortion has shaped himself a 
world-picture of the sort that Tony shaped of his own image under the red 
shirt. Each may desire to believe that this picture is something he has found. 
But it is not; it is something he has made. It is a composition achieved by a 
repetition of identicals; not a unity discerned in nature or in history, but a unity 
worked into them by discourse. If “history repeats itself,” it does so only as the 
product of men desirous of repetitions, desirous that past, present and future be 
in such wise the same, that the future may be infallibly foretold and the past 
known beyond any doubt. If “history repeats itself,’’ it does so because men are 
desirous, in effect, to render time illusory and change meaningless; because they 
labor to enthrone the experience elected by their heart’s desire as king forever 
and everywhere. In the language of the philosopher, they argue to prove that 
their values are eternal and universal. 

Everybody knows however the inwardness of past, present and future are not 
as undifferentiated from one another as that. Everybody knows that what re- 
peats itself in history is not historical, that what is historical does not repeat 
itself. The historical process which historians portray consists in the uniqueness 
of the events which their portraits overlay, subordinate or ignore. That historical 
process is the interaction of men and women in their indefeasible individualities. 
Those, struggling to survive in a world not made for them, find willy nilly that 
they must make it over. They act and they react with one another and with 
things; they do, they suffer, they love, they hate, they fight, they labor, they 
perceive and symbolize and recollect. Their recollections compose the records 
which historians and philosophers, themselves struggling individualities led on 
by personal vision and urged by private passions, then study, analyze and re- 
shape into their separate and disputatious interpretations of human life and 
human destiny. Whatever force ‘‘ideas” do have in history is their personal 
force, whatever illumination “ideas” do bring is their personal light. Some one 
man must think a thought before many can be moved by it; it must occur as an 
event in a biography before it can be employed as a pattern for history. An 
‘idea’s” role in the interpretation of history is a consequence of the give and 
take of the personal lives whose separate records are biography. 

In the end the role is an emergent consensus from the strivings of private 
vision and personal passion for rule. To the latter, even actual repetitions diver- 
sify that which they repeat, since the same thing twice over cannot be identical 
with what it was singularly and singly: even a number, such as One, taken 
twice over, is a new event of a different quality. Identities are singular and in- 
effable. They are the subjects of philosophy and history and the arts but not 
their form. The form of those enterprises consists of identifications; it is the 
pattern which ensues when many differences found are assimilated to one dif- 
ference preferred. Each difference happens. The sequence of all is a chronology 
whose relations are contingent, not an order whose structure is necessary. Hegel, 
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by repeating in the record of arts his dialectical Idea was able thus to identify 
the course of events with the discourse of Hegelian reason. Rationalists with a 
Platonic ancestry are disposed to derive the classical from the romantic and to 
assimilate the romantic to the primitive. To the succession of times they oppose 
another, better-liked, more convenient order which they therefore call truly ra- 
tional, logically necessary. Yet the necessity is not anything presented by the 
immediacies of experience. The necessity is a force secondary and derivative, 
the self-repetition of a contingency seeking to live and to grow in a world not 
made for it, and hence to reorder all that world to the services of its living and 
growing. Necessity is but the compulsion of a passionately-held idea magnified 
into the ineluctable connections of things. It is an idea so often superimposed 
upon events as to contribute a pattern to the events. 

Now philosophies especially distinguish themselves from one another by that 
which they employ to be the measure of all things. Some, indeed most, make 
religion the measure, others art, others politics, others war, others industry, 
others the sciences of matter, other the sciences of life, others some ultimate, 
ineffable absolute which they say transcends all alternates and rivals. In the 
perspectives of these competing systems the courses of nature and the aspira- 
tions and labors of man draw their significance and their worth from their con- 
sequence to the growth and survival of their several options of value or existence. 
Each system defines its base by the way in which it relates other options thereto. 
For example, there cannot be a philosophy of art unless it is at the same time a 
judgment upon every goal of the human enterprise in the light of art; unless it 
be in that light also a philosophy of happiness, of salvation, of service, of obedi- 
ence to God, of pursuit of truth, of warlike heroism, and so on. Nor can any 
differently based philosophic interpretation of the human enterprise fail to be 
at the same time a philosophy of art. The difference is like the difference be- 
tween theme and variations in a musical composition. In one case art is the 
theme and all the other institutions of the common life, such as science, in- 
dustry, the state, the family, war or religion, are the variations. In another, an 
alternative institution is the theme, art and the rest are the variations. In all 
cases our spirit traces a universal design across the unordered diversities of 
personal and communal life. By repeating some chosen theme it breaks the 
multitudinous welter of the totum simul of the present stretch of time into the 
units—historical, religious, scientific or aesthetic—whose repetition produces a 
well-ordered cosmos. When not in use, however, these units are themselves so 
many more new, different items added to the welter. The cosmos they design is 
a function of operation, not a structural condition. Only the faith and the courage 
of the men and women whose intention this cosmos expresses and whose enter- 
prise it blueprints, sustain its unity as a working program and a going concern. 
Their devotion is its importance; their energies are its vitality; their indifference 
is its desuetude; the flood and ebb of their feeling about it make whatever history 
it acquires. 

The arts compose such a unit. In the biographies of the men who practice 
them and in the histories and philosophies which record and interpret their 
struggle for existence, certain “ideas” are repeated. Separately and in combina- 
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tion these repeated ideas weave patterns of history, compound systems of phi- 
losophy. Their interplay provides the dynamic of many a perspective of the 
human enterprise, of man’s nature and man’s destiny. The names these selected 
“ideas” mostly go by are Freedom, Use, and Beauty. 

Their greatest significance accrued to the ideas with the industrial revolution 
and with the rise of democracy. Not that their role was mean in the lives of men 
before that time; but that it was then held ancillary and derivative. They were 
regarded as functions of a political passion or an esoteric need. The mutations of 
the idea of beauty in antiquity, the employments of art and the subordinations 
of beauty by the Christian Church attest this. Even the Renascence transvalua- 
tions of aesthetic values did not accomplish the liberation of artists as men or 
of the arts as an institution. Only after the ideal of free enterprise had entered 
the commonsense of the western world and the ideal of equal liberty for different 
people had powerfully entered its aspiration did these gains begin to accrue to 
the men of art. The romantic exaltation of beauty is concurrent with the great 
American and French political revolutions and it compenetrated the general 
industrial one. That exaltation is spanned by the life and labors of Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe who was born in 1749 and died in 1832. After that year the 
idea of art and the idea of liberty keep recurring together, like Siamese twins. 
The principle of the liberty of the artist, the notion that art is for art’s sake 
and is not called upon to justify itself for God’s sake, or another’s, becomes a 
passionate gospel. Artists, philosophers, critics enter upon a struggle for freedom 
that draws for comfort and support upon all the institutions of the common 
life—upon the state, upon industry, upon the sciences, even upon religion. This 
second phase of the liberation of the artist is spanned by the life of John Ruskin. 
His torch replaces Goethe’s. His vision is of a free art useful in its own kind on 
its own terms, useful without being servile, free without being parasitical, but 
earning its keep. Ruskin’s influence was naturally strongest in England and in 
the United States. The third movement of the liberation of art was already under 
way when Ruskin died. It redefined the status of the arts with respect to insight 
and with respect to method. With respect to insight, the movement was dis- 
posed to establish the arts on a parity with the sciences as pioneers at the frontiers 
of vision and knowledge; as innovators, as inventors, and as discoverers. With 
respect to method, the revision was disposed to incorporate into the techniques 
of the arts the craftsmanship of the mathematician, of the chemist, of the engi- 
neer and conspicuously of the psychologist of our new day. Moreover, the pas- 
sage of change and chance and movement from the periphery to the center of 
perception and reflection provides the artist’s imagination with still other, un- 
expected, materials and methods, media and themes. 

The idea of a liberty of the artist on a par with the liberty of the scientist 
comes to its institutional maturity in the decade following the First World War. 
Then, unexpectedly, there was an overturn. Interests in the world’s political 
economy, that had sought power as a libertarian social revolution, took power 
as a servile social reaction. On the continent of Europe totalitarian religions 
once again laid upon art the burden of servility which, during the century and 
a half of the generally successful struggle for freedom, it had succeeded in throw- 
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ing off. The contagion of those totalitarian faiths spread to the free countries of 
the world, and everywhere freedom now finds itself waging a defensive war, in 
which the arts are a major battlefield. 

And on this field free art stands at Alert! this day. Among the multitudinous 
patterns it makes in the welter of recorded experience, there is the one composed 
by the mutual shapings of the ideas of Freedom, Use and Beauty. Not alto- 
gether arbitrarily this pattern might be said to have its well-spring in the idea 
of freedom expressed by the American Declaration of Independence—the idea 
that freedom is an inalienable human right, that it is a quality of our inner 
nature, not merely a gratuitous privilege granted by another from without. 
Rights are inalienable when they are natural, and they are natural when they 
are components of the being whose rights they are. Freedom is inalienable from 
the being of man in the same sense that to have three sides and three angles 
with a sum equal to two right angles is inalienable from the being of the tri- 
angle. There are infinite ways to make a man bond, but till the day he dies he 
will struggle to loose himself from all things that he feels bind him. He may 
never succeed, but he will never stop. While he lives, he cannot do otherwise 
than so struggle; when he is dead there is no “he” to do otherwise. 

The impulsions and experiences which provide the stuff and form of any man’s 
idea of freedom are inveterate, and their manifestations are as numerous, as 
varied, as the obstructions and resistances they encounter and overcome. Use 
is the process of this overcoming. It is initiated in perception, developed by in- 
vention and discovery, and is shaped by the accumulation and compenetration 
of the three into the folkways and the mores, into the arts and the sciences and 
the faiths of the different families of mankind. Though any such shaping, once 
achieved, may reverse its direction and suppress and deny what it began by 
affirming and setting free, it wins to place only as it opens up ways to impulses 
held back, wishes unsatisfied, feelings shut in. Whatever does this is art funda- 
mentally. Usually identified with a transformation of nature, it need not be 
such; it may exercise its liberating function unaltering and unaltered: it is the 
function which makes it art. Art is the use of nature, liberating the spirit, if for 
an instant only, from the coercions and constraints which beset it. We are dis- 
posed to call those things beautiful, whatever else they be, which practice this 
liberation and we tend to realize beauty as the relation between ourselves and 
the liberating power. Be that pattern and good order, or disorder and confusion, 
we then call it beautiful. In aesthetic experience we are freed, and in the degree 
that we are freed we feel sure and safe and at ease: liberty here brings security 
and certainty in its train. And because liberty does have these consequences, 
the criteria of taste are so passionately held and the disputes about taste are so 
violent. For the precious thing-of-beauty, be it God or gold or man or beast, 
does not in nature possess the fulness of power we crave for it. The world, wherein 
we encounter this thing of beauty so harmonious to ourselves, is a world as little 
made for it as for us. It, too, is an event which must struggle to keep its place, 
and by dint of that very struggle loses its place. We cleave unto it therefore. 
We seek for it a permanence its nature rejects. Because it is so efficacious a tool 
we exalt it from a tool into an idol and we degrade ourselves from free men 
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whose freedom it serves into bondsmen tied to service of an image. Against the 
equal liberty of different beauties, we endeavor to set up the imperium of one, 
universal, inalterable and eternal. 

Aesthetic systems, philosophies of art, exemplify different units and different 
events of the process. Each is the thought of some man seeking his particular 
liberty amid the restraints and perplexities of his world and generation, each 
utters a personal protest, each rationalizes a personal passion that is one event 
compenetrating with the multitude of others which together compose the spirit 
of his times. Particularly is it such when the thought or “‘idea”’ is that of some 
practicing poet or painter or when it is that of some philosopher or aesthetician, 
like Plato or Plotinus or Schopenhauer or Ruskin, who is immensely sensitive 
to natural form and has an intimate acquaintance with works of art. 

But even when the philosopher of art is not conversant with the arts, even 
when he is less aware of natural and artistic form than of the dialectic of his 
professional contemporaries and predecessors, his “idea” embodies an effort to 
secure his particular liberty amid the restraints and perplexities which his 
lebensraum imposes. Philosophers of this type are hardly concerned with the 
arts in their life and go, but are deeply preoccupied with the logic of their per- 
sonal systems and with the contradictions of their opponents’. Out of their pre- 
occupations they have created and continue to sustain the disputatious ‘“‘norma- 
tive science,” aesthetics, “the philosophy of the Beautiful-as-such.” Then, with 
these their creations, the philosophical norm-makers assault the welter of experi- 
ence. Tangent to the actualities of art though their preferred order may be, they 
often initiate changes as significant to the actual theory and practice of the 
arts as any innovation more relevantly generated. Each and all endeavor to im- 
pattern the changeful manifoldness of a personal life, of its social scene and of 
the non-human setting which environ both, in the framework of a preferred 
order, exalting or casting down the relations of men with one another and 
with things which we know as freedom, use and beauty. 

Like so many other intellectual enterprises, this one began in Greece. If Tony 
and his red shirt are haply its avatars on the continent of North America, credit 
the event to the unconscious irony of nature, and to the conscious idealism 
of human nature, both inveterate, and both engaged in the well-known match 
between the immovable body and the irresistible force. 





THE PLEASURES OF MUSIC: SPECULATION IN BRITISH 
MUSIC CRITICISM, 1750-1800 


HERBERT M. SCHUELLER 


In 1812, George Dyer, a friend of Charles Lamb and author in that year of a 
two-volume work called Poetics, indicated that in writing, especially about music, 
he confined himself to influences and effects, since the causes of effects were 
unknown. Dyer, presumably, was thinking of the pleasures of the arts, of the 
pleasures which people who love the arts experience when a statue or a poem or a 
play or a piece of music has its way with them. This was not to say that the effects 
of art (even the “proper” ones) are exclusively that of pleasure. Without doubt 
the entire activity of artistic creation need never have existed except as a thera- 
peutic device for the artist himself if the apprehender had not found joy in it. 
It was the reasons for this joy which Dyer found inexplicable. And yet the psy- 
chological state or the series of psychological states which are vaguely termed 
pleasure have undergone critica! examination at the hands of philosophers and 
theorists from the time of Plato and Aristotle up to the present day. The pleas- 
ures of art were analyzed both as to their characteristics and as to their sources 
in the eighteenth century. In eighteenth century Britain it was especially the 
pleasures of tragedy which were examined. This is to be expected, since eight- 
eenth century Britain was primarily a literary country. Yet it accomplished 
little more in its examination of the pleasures of tragedy than to make repeti- 
tions of Renaissance interpretations of Aristotle’s enigmatic description of emo- 
tional catharsis. In dealing with the source of the pleasure it was more original.' 
Italian Renaissance critics thought that the pleasure was the result not only of 
the satisfying character of tragic purgation but also of the ethical satisfaction 
derived from moral instruction. Horace had said that poetry should profit and 
delight. The moral emphasis continued into the eighteenth century and cul- 
minated in the theory of Richard Payne Knight (An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Principles of Taste, 1805) that the sublime is discovered in the moral character 
of tragic figures and that recognizing their moral power is recognizing their 
sublimity. There was a second explanation of tragic pleasure in the recognition 
of the artist’s craftsmanship when he imitated what it is difficult to imitate: the 
ugly, the repulsive, or the painful. 

In the music criticism of the eighteenth century, which in large part followed 
the psychological interests and the empirical ethics of the time, the pleasure in 
art and the identity for practical purposes of beauty and pleasure were assumed 
to be a fact, but it was only among the Aberdeen aestheticians that music as 
pleasure became a matter of importance requiring explanation.’ Philosophical 


1 Earl R. Wasserman, “The Pleasures of Tragedy,’’ English Literary History, XIV 
(1947), 283. 

2 See the article by Henry George Farmer on the Aberdeen aestheticians in the Music 
Review, IX (August, 1948), 178-185. Farmer mentions as especially important Robert E. 
Scott, George Cambell (Philosophy of Rhetoric, 1776), John Gregory (A Comparative View 
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and psychological support came to them from Aristotle probably, but only indi- 
rectly. One direct influence was Cartesian. According to Descartes, pleasure 
arises from the physical stimulation of animal spirits so long as the result is har- 
monious and not harmful to the nervous system. Thus even sadness and hatred 
may excite pleasure if they do not harm us in any way.’ This theory was followed 
by Rapin, Du Bos, and Fontenelle in France and by Dennis and his followers in 
England. “Pleasure is owing to passion,” said Dennis,‘ and while this idea could 
serve to explain the deleterious effects of the arts, it could also be used to explain 
why tragedy and music hold men with absorbing attention. 

A second direct influence came from the doctrine of sympathy. This stemmed 
from the Cambridge Platonists of the seventeenth century and from Shaftesbury 
(Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, 1711), Hutcheson (An Inquiry 
into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725), and Adam Smith 
(Theory of Moral Sentiments, 1759). Edmund Burke applied the doctrine of 
sympathy to tragedy. For him there were two sets of passions, the one selfish, 
the other social. Pleasure, he said, or an intense interest, is nature’s instrument 
for guaranteeing the fulfillment of her benevolent purposes, even though her 
purposes involve the painful. Since benevolent purposes are social ones, tragedy 
can be, and is, pleasant, because it arouses our sympathetic interests in suffering.® 
Burke was followed by Smith, Hugh Blair (Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres, 1783), Lord Kames (Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural 
Religion, 1751), and Letitia Aikin (Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 1773). 

A third direct influence came from the doctrine of the association of ideas, the 
history of which is very complex.*® Terms like “free association of ideas’’ are now 





of the State and Faculties of Man, 1765), James Beattie (Essays: On Poetry and Music as They 
Affect the Mind, etc., 1778), and Alexander Gerard (An Essay on Taste, 1759). Because 
Farmer is interested chiefly in the comments of this group on practical musical matters, he 
misses the significance of some of their ideas in eighteenth century Britain, their significance 
not so much as original pronouncements but as conventional opinions. He admits (p. 180), 
though probably with tongue in cheek, that there is ‘‘much to be said Platonically for 
[Gregory’s] opinions” that the composer and performer must understand the human heart 
and the various associations of the passions; but one does not understand why this is 
“Platonic” unless the whole notion of the expression of the passions is Platonic, and one 
certainly cannot see why such an opinion should be selected for comment since the idea it 
expresses was old by 1765: see almost any eighteenth century writer on music! 

3 René Descartes, The Philosophical Works, translated by Hadlane and Ross (Cambridge, 
1911), I, 373 (‘“The Passions of the Soul,’’ art. 94). 

4 John Dennis, Critical Works, edited by Edward N. Hooker, Volume I (Baltimore, 1939), 
p. 264. 

5 A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (1756), 
Part I, Chapters 8 and 13. 

6 The threads of this history are being unravelled by Martin Kallich in a series of essays: 
“The Association of Ideas and Critical Theory: Hobbes, Locke and Addison,’’ English 
Literary History, xii (1945), 290-315; ‘“The Association of Ideas” and Akenside’s “Pleasures 
of Imagination,’’ Modern Language Notes, LXII (1947), 166-173; ‘“‘The Associationist Criti- 
cism of Francis Hutcheson and David Hume,”’ Studies in Philology, XLIII (1946), 644-667; 
“The Meaning of Archibald Alison’s Essays on Taste,’’ Philological Quarterly, XXVII 
(1948), 314-324. To Kallich’s essays I am highly indebted both for information and for the 
clarification of issues. 
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part of current vocabulary and are descriptive of the activity of mind by which 
attention is transferred from one idea to another, from a sound (in word or tone) 
to a concept, from any sensuous or “‘ideal’’ phenomenon to another one following 
it—all occurring by necessity or habit or connection or even by chance. Such 
transfers, it was thought in eighteenth century Britain, could be effected by 
means of resemblance, causality, contrast, or contiguity. Association can be 
rational (when we are hungry, we want food) or irrational (when we hear a musi- 
cal instrument, we are pleased though we think of nothing). A notion of the 
association of ideas is implicit in the Cartesian doctrine of the passions and in the 
musical theory termed the Affektenlehre. If music could really call up the pas- 
sions—that it can is the basis of eighteenth century and Baroque notions of the 
imitation or “expression” of the passions—then it apparently could do so only 
by means of the associations certain combinations of tone arouse in the minds of 
hearers. If the ultimate basis of association is physiological, as Locke and Addison 
thought it was,’ then it might be said that musical pleasure comes about when 
there is motion in the body which agreeably arouses ideas in the mind which too 
are agreeable, whether by reason of their own character or fos reason of the 
sympathy they arouse in one.® 


I 


While Charles Avison with his Essay on Musical Expression (1752) was the 
focal point for the eighteenth century doctrine of music as imitation and expres- 


7 On Hume’s skepticism on this point, see Kallich, Studies in Philology, XLIII, 654, 
note 25. 

8 The mechanism of association was described in the seventeenth century by Thomas 
Hobbes, who thought that association of ideas is the law according to which fancy works 
with memory and imaginative invention (Human Nature, 1640; Leviathan, 1651; Elements 
of Philosophy, 1655). Later, John Locke in the fourth edition (1700) of his Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding used the expression “‘the association of ideas,’’ as Hobbes had not; 
but whereas Hobbes had thought of this psychological phenomenon as a rational agent 
requisite to coherence in expression, Locke thought of it as irrational and as a source of 
error. It was Hobbes’ influence which was felt in eighteenth century ideas about musical 
pleasure, though Locke’s terminology was used, for Hume, Kames, Gerard, Beattie, and 
Alison believed with Hobbes that the association of ideas is regular and guided. Locke’s 
distrust of association was reflected in Hutcheson and Burke. Only with Hume’s Treatise 
(1739) and Enquiry (1748) did Hobbes’ view supersede Locke’s. 

However much Locke’s and Burke’s distrust of association remained in the work of the 
Aberdeen aestheticians, it is not apparent in their notions about music. Indeed, David 
Hartley, while he takes over Locke’s phrase, seems not to be concerned with Locke’s 
opinion of the idea for which the phrase stands. And already the association of ideas is used 
as a basis for literary judgment—that is, for a notion of taste. Even in Addison (ca. 1711) 
it is apparent. In Addison several streams of seventeenth century thought seem to cross. 
The theory of associations combines with the concept of imagination and the doctrine of 
taste as well as the psychology of pleasure-pain: The result is a two-fold explanation of 
what associationism accomplishes. From Hobbes there came the notion that increased 
pleasures of the imagination arise from a succession of associated ideas in the memory; from 
Locke came the notion that there are improper connections between ideas with a resulting 
diversity of taste (See Spectator, 416, 417, and also 421). Addison’s suggestion that the asso- 
ciation of ideas is related to the creative imagination was developed by Mark Akenside 
(The Pleasure of Imagination, 1744; revised 1757-1770). Imagination, he indicates, is affected 
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sion, David Hartley (1705-1757), English physician and philosopher, was the 
originator of the most consistent and most complete theory of the reasons for 
musical pleasure. This is not to say that Hartley was chiefly concerned with 
musical aesthetics. Far from it. Hardly anyone in the eighteenth century, and 
especially in eighteenth century Britain, was. But he somehow set a pattern 
which was fairly closely adhered to, though his real interest was in the association 
of ideas. An exposition of his theory as it appeared in his Observations on Man, 
His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations (1749) deserves a place at this point 
in this paper, which is an attempt at a reconstruction of eighteenth century 
British theories of the origins of the pleasures of music. 

Hartley’s basic assumption—who does not have such an assumption?—was 
that man is a dual creature: his sensations are internal feelings of the mind arising 
from external objects acting upon parts of his body; his internal feelings are 
ideas—some coming from the mind itself, some suggested by words, others sug- 
gested in other ways. Pleasures and pains are included among sensations and 
ideas because they are internal feelings. From Newton’s Principia (1687) and 
Optics (1704) Hartley took the doctrine of vibrations, and from Locke the doc- 
trine of associations. The result was a theory that vibrations affect the brain, 
which is ‘the seat of the sensitive soul, or the sensorium, in men.”’® Sensations so 
resulting call up ideas of sensation. (These are simple ideas; the intellectual ones 
formed from them are complex.) Sensations are associated with one another when 
they occur together or in contiguity. Simple ideas by means of association can 
run into complex ones, and therefore feelings of pleasure and pain can run into 
intellectual pleasure or pain. 


Musical pleasure or pain illustrates Hartley’s points well: The physical (ex- 
ternal and internal) ear takes in vibrations of sound which are distinguished as to 
strength and feebleness and as to slowness or rapidity of vibration. Loud noises 
are disagreeable, but single (uniform) sounds are pleasant in proportion to 
their loudness, provided this is not excessive. Musical tones sounded together 
are more pleasant than single tones, provided their ratios are simple.!° The 





by the beautiful and the sublime through the causal connections of objects of nature, and 
the powers of imagination imitate nature through associational memory. 

® David Hartley, Observations on Man, His Frame, His Duty, and His Expectations. In 
Two Parts. Sixth Edition Corrected and Revised (London, 1834), p. 20. 

10 Jbid., p. 142. Hartley allows for a progressive acceptance of discords through repetition 
and for the eventual rejection (by a single individual, of course) of frequent concords, which 
have a tendency to cloy (Ibid., pp. 142-3). Hartley’s explanation of the pleasures of musical 
sensation is based on conventional assumptions expressed repeatedly in his time and re- 
maining in the theory-books today: 1) that noise and tone are different in character (‘loud 
noises”’ being different from ‘‘loud tones’’); 2) that musical tone is distinguished by regu- 
larity of vibration whereas noise is distinguished by irregularity of vibration; 3) that the 
simpler the construction, the more pleasant the effect. This is no place to criticize these 
points. It should be said, however, that Hartley subscribes to the doctrine of categories 
and to the theory of classification of objects and types, that he had no opportunity to recog- 
nize the place in music of sounds which in his day were thought to be ugly and unmusical 
(see the distinction below between beauty and sublimity in music), and that he does not 
distinguish between pleasure as such and the recognition of forms: simple music is probably 
pleasant because it is readily understood. There was, of course, a penchant for simplicity 
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pleasures which result are “natural’’ and “original.” They are sensational pleas- 
ures. 

But another (intellectual) form of musical pleasure is associational. When a 
body makes sounds, the hearer judges even the position and the distance of that 
body by association. When articulation is of various degrees of clarity or ob- 
scurity, one judges the meanings of the sounds (words) by association. The 
pleasures resulting in music from association are intellectual ones. ““When these 
pleasures are arrived at tolerable perfection, and the several accompanying parts 
cemented sufficiently by association, they are transferred back again upon a great 
variety of objects and ideas, and diffuse joy, good-will, anger, compassion, sorrow, 
melancholy, &c. upon the various scenes of life; and so on reciprocally without 
perceptible limits.’"? Corporeal pleasures coming from articulate sounds are 
evanescent from the first; but the spiritual in man gets its sustenance largely 
from the association in sounds. ‘The ideas of sight and hearing together are the 
principal storehouse of the fancy or imagination; and the imaginative arts of 
painting and music stand in the same relation to them respectively.’’* While 
Hartley gives extensive treatment to the subject of words and the ideas asso- 
ciated with them, he is content to be fairly brief about music: 


Musical sounds afford, like articulate ones, various instances of the power of 
association. It ought to be remarked here also, that the concords formed from the 
twelve semi-tones in the octave, are more in number than the discords; and that 
the harshness of these last passes by degrees into the limits of pleasure, partly 
from frequent repetition, partly from their associations with concords." 


But the association of ideas is really the association of musical tones and 
musical forms with human emotion. To Hartley passions and affections were 
“agoregates of simple ideas united by association,’ and since passions are states 





in the arts in Hartley’s day, and such a tendency is probably based upon the supposition 
that what is easy of comprehension is beautiful. This supposition exists behind many 
dicta about modern art, its ugliness, its obscurity, and its exclusiveness. One more point: 
Hartley is hard put to it to explain just how loud a tone can be if it is to remain pleasant. 
He relies, I dare say, upon Aristotle’s notion of a ‘‘certain magnitude ”’ which is psychologi- 
cally convenient, being neither too small nor too large. Thus a musical tone is not ‘‘too”’ 
loud. 

11 Tbid., p. 148. 

12 Tbid., p. 147. 

13 Jbid., p. 148. One questions the use in this sentence of the word together. The meaning 
seems to be that the ideas of sight and hearing working together are the storehouse of the 
fancy; this might mean that opera is the highest type of art. But obviously Hartley means 
the ideas of sight and hearing both, singly or in combination, are paths to fancy or imagina- 
tion. 

4 Ibid., p. 202. Obviously Hartley has allowed the meaning for the word ‘‘association”’ 
to shift somewhat. Usually he writes about the association of ideas. This may be brought 
about by means of contiguity of objects in time or space. But in this passage he uses the 
expression “from their associations with concord” to mean only “from their nearness to 
concord’’—a matter which has nothing to do with the association of ideas. Rather it refers 
merely to the positions of musical tones in a composition, discords being near concords or 
appearing with them. The result is not necessarily the association of ideas; rather it is 
weariness or acceptance. In any case, Hartley’s last sentence has a degree of obscurity which 
makes his precise meaning not exactly certain. 

18 Tbid., p. 231. 
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of pleasure or pain, they must be made up of ideas of or traces of sensible pleas- 
ures and pains. Since pleasure arouses love and pain arouses hate, these result in 
desire or aversion. The will causes us to act on pleasure or pain if we do not do so 
automatically; the gratification of the will is associated with pleasure, its disap- 
pointment with pain. Hope and fear attend desire and aversion; joy or sorrow 
follow when desire and aversion are at an end, and after joy and grief are gone, 
what remains is a pleasing or displeasing recollection recurring with every asso- 
ciation of the idea or the object. Thus are love and hate continued.'* Clearly, 
then, one has a pleasant or painful recollection of associations, and it is the per- 
manent possibility of music—as of all art—to create pleasure through the use of 
pleasant association. If music “reflects” pleasant emotions, then the music is 
pleasant. One speaks at this point only of intellectual pleasures of course, since 
the sensuous have a purely ‘physical basis and are pleasant only because of the 
regularity of vibrations which it is their nature to maintain. And thus Hartley is 
led to make statements which remind one of the conventional (but by his time 
quite outmoded) doctrine of the affections and the passions which had vogue in 
Great Britain after music itself did not try to follow it closely.!7 The attempt to 
associate musical phrases or other combinations of tone with exact states was 
out of fashion among composers, but literary men and philosophers still relied 
on the old theory. Thus Hartley sees one explanation of musical pleasure in the 
association of tone with pleasant states of feeling: 


Particular kinds of air and harmony are associated with particular moods, 
affections, and passions, and so are made to express these; besides which there is 
often a natural aptitude in the music to represent the affection, as in quick music, 
and concords to represent mirth.!8 


Despite Hartley’s failure to make a distinction on the basis of association of 
ideas between the pleasures of vocal and instrumental music, a subject upon 
which there was little speculation in eighteenth century Britain because it seemed 
without doubt that vocal music was superior in every respect to instrumental, 
yet Hartley’s position was fairly common in his time. 

Indeed, an outline of eighteenth century British notions about the pleasures of 
music can be drawn up from Hartley’s theories, though Hartley mentions only 
two of these pleasures. They are: 


1. Sensational pleasures; 

2. Intellectual pleasures: the association of ideas, the original type being that of 
imitation; 

3. Unassociational pleasures, related probably to the pleasures of the senses, but 
deriving from the geometrizing principle in art. 


As the first two pleasures were designated in scientific terms and derived in large 
part from psychological observation, the third, which was only rarely mentioned 
and defended, had the earmarks of Platonism. 


16 This material is argued in ibid., pp. 231-235. 

17 See my article, ‘‘ ‘Imitation’ and ‘Expression’ in British Music Criticism in the 18th 
Century,”? Musical Quarterly, XXXIV (1948), 546-547. 

18 Hartley, cp. cit., p. 267. 
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II 


To eighteenth century moralists the “‘abuse”’ of music was partly in its pleasur- 
able effect, or at least in a concentration upon the pleasures of the senses rather 
than upon rational and rhetorical communication. But there never was any doubt 
but that the true basis of musical effect is pleasure. To be sure, its end is beyond 
the senses perhaps: its use is religious and social; but its means are clearly physio- 
logical and psychological. Without pleasure, it was thought, there is no attention; 
without attention, no effect; without an effect, no communication. Pleasure, 
Hume said in his Treatise on Human Nature (1739), is a necessary attendant of 
beauty, and the Scottish writer about music named Alexander Malcolm had said 
in 1721 that “Musick has for its object Sound: and particularly, Sounds consid- 
ered in their relations of Tune [tone] and Duration, as under that Formality they 
are capable of affording agreeable Sensations.’ Dr. Charles Burney in his famous 
history of music'® (1776-1789) defined music as “the art of pleasing by the succes- 
sion and combination of agreeable sounds. ...’?° Already in the eighteenth 
century was made the distinction between the sciences and the arts which has 
become a commonplace, the distinction that the former serve the instinct in 
human beings for knowledge, information, and instruction, and that the arts 
serve the instinct for expression and exist because they please.” It was generally 
agreed that music has no disagreeable sounds,” and Uvedale Price, who compared 
the picturesque with the sublime and the beautiful, described musical pleasure as 
produced by a balance between discord and concord.” The pleasure of the aural 
sense when it is stimulated by musical tone was frequently called a mechanical 
pleasure, and in all explanations of the effects of music this one was fundamental: 
Archibald Alison found it to be so,% and so did Thomas Twining, translator of 
Aristotle’s Poetics and a contemporary of Dr. Burney.*> But there always was a 


19 A Treatise of Musick, Speculative, Practical, and Historical (Edinburgh, 1721), p. 29. 

20 A General History of Music From the Earliest Ages to the Present Period (1789), with 
Critical and Historical Notes by Frank Mercer, 2 Vols. (New York, 1935), II, 7. 

21 See for instance the work of the Hamburgian thinker, the Baron Bielfeld, whose work 
was translated into English: The Elements of Universal Erudition, containing an Analytical 
Abridgment of the Sciences, Polite Arts, and Belles Lettres, translated by W. Hooper, 3 Vols. 
(London, 1770), II, 105. 

22 See H. Home, Lord Kames, Elements of Criticism, with the Author’s Last Corrections 
and Additions. Ist American from the 7th London Edition, 2 Vols. (Boston, 1796), I, 112-3. 
Lord Kames says that there are no disagreeable sounds in music no matter what effect (such 
as horror, for instance) they are intended to produce, that vocal music must be agreeable in 
being expressive of the sentiments of words, and that instrumental music may be agreeable 
without relation to any particular sentiment. Such a distinction, quite commonly made in 
the eighteenth century, was avoided by David Hartley. Kames’ Elements were originally 
published in 1762. 

23 Essays on the Picturesque as Compared with the Sublime and the Beautiful, 3 Vols. (Lon- 
don, 1810), pp. 110-111. Price compared discord and concord in music with roughness and 
smoothness in objects of sight, which also must be in balance for the purposes of aesthetic 
pleasure. Price’s book was published first in 1794 and again in 1796. 

24 Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. With Corrections and Improvements by 
Abraham Mills (New York, 1830), p. 160. 

25 Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry Translated: with Notes on the Translation, and on the 
Original; and Two Dissertations, on Poetical. and Musical, Imitation (London, 1789), p. 44. 
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question about the significance of mechanical effect, and as early as 1749 a 
Richard Brocklesby expressed doubt that music changes the human body me- 
chanically: its effect is rather, Brocklesby thought, indirect and through the 
mind.?¢ 


Ill 


All of the writers just mentioned agreed with Hartley, either consciously or 
unconsciously, that the pleasures of music which are of real value are the intellec- 
tual ones, and the most easily described of the intellectual pleasures seemed to be 
the associative type. Charles Avison thought that music elevates and enlivens 
the Fancy,” obviously an associative faculty for him. To the music historian 
Sir John Hawkins the senses of seeing and hearing, “the office of which is simply 
perception,” gave pleasure as they referred to the imagination,?* which meant to 
him a faculty of association—and something more. Alison thought that music 
is agreeable because of its associations,?® and Thomas Twining thought that it 
has an effect upon the passions and upon the imagination, an effect constituting 
the whole of the moral or expressive powers of music.*° But even such powers 
had their foundation in the pleasures of the senses, which, as Richard Payne 
Knight pointed out, are various. Among them Knight included a positive pleasure 
arising from negative causes—a descending pleasure. One example is a gradual 
change from violent action to tranquillity, and the pleasure is destroyed if the 
change is not gradual. In music such pleasure is part of the gradual diminution 
of the loudness of tone. But Knight found this pleasure too in the alternate 
ascending and descending of the “‘scale, that what is called (by a metaphor taken 
from painting) the chromatic in that art.’ 

If the sensuous aspects of art do not continue to be satisfying, neither do the 
imitative, probably the most elementary level upon which music can be said to 
make for intellectual pleasure. I have elsewhere discussed eighteenth century 
British notions about music as imitation and as expression. It is sufficient to say 
that opinion hovered always at some point between that of James Harris and 
that of Richard Payne Knight. The one declared that music is inferior to poetry 


26 Reflections on Antient and Modern Musick, with the Application to the Cure of Diseases 
To which is subjoined, and Essay to Solve the Question, wherein consisted the Difference of 
Antient Musick from that of Modern Times (London, 1749), p. 17 and Ch. II. Brocklesby felt 
that the reasons for men’s finding pleasure in music are inexplicable: see p. 14. 

27 An Essay on Musical Expression, Second Edition (London, 1753), p. 87. 

28 A General History of the Science and Practice of Music, New Edition, 2 Vols. (London, 
1875), I, xiv. 

29 Op. cit., p. 160. 

30 Op. cit., p. 44. 

31 An Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste, Fourth Edition (London, 1808), p. 
42. Knight refers at this point to Burke. Why, he says, ‘‘the sensation caused by the ascent 
of the scale should be called pleasure, and that caused by its descent, delight, as distin- 
guished by an eminent writer, I cannot discover.’’ But Burke says no such thing. Burke does 
distinguish between pleasure and delight, the former being positive, the latter relative and 
occurring as an accompaniment to the removal of pain or danger (op. cit., Pt. I, Sec. IV). 
But Burke admitted little knowledge of music, and he said nothing about the chromatic 
scale in connection with pleasure as compared with delight. 
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because its imitative powers are limited. The other took the view that imitation 
itself is an inferior type of method in art: The pleasures which the ignorant and 
inexperienced receive from art, he said, are, except for those of sensation and 
mental sympathy, derived from mere imitation. In every art there is something 
which delights those “who know no better.’ But after a time “mere imitation 
of common objects begins to appear trifling and insipid,’”** and then people look 
for character and expression aimed at awakening sympathy, arousing new ideas 
or expanding and elevating old ones.** Improved perception is a matter of im- 
proved science in art, and with improved perception mere imitation becomes 
sheer trickery.*® The profound pleasures are those of imagination which come by 
way of the association of ideas, in adult persons a process so spontaneous and 
rapid as to seem mechanical.*?7 Memory and imagination are important, the 
former being necessary to the latter.** 

In Knight’s rejection of imitation, in his high evaluation of perception and 
artistic expression, lie premonitions of Romanticism, if not declarations of an 
existing Romanticism. But in his acceptance of sympathy and of the association 
of ideas there are evidences of eighteenth century thought, even though both 
sympathy and the association of ideas are aspects of the thought of Hazlitt and 
Coleridge. Sympathy explained the manner in which the association of ideas 
could operate in music: imitation, wrote Sir William Jones in his “Essay on the 
Arts Commonly called Imitative” (1772), works by substitution in the arts, but 
the passions are aroused through sympathy.*® Sympathy is the mechanism for the 
arousing of the passions. Avison attributed to sympathy the pleasure one draws 
from tragic grief. It was the psychological state in which the emotions were the 
most intense. The poet Cowper in The Task (1783; published 1785) showed that 
it is through sympathy that music touches the soul of man,*° and the idea that 
the sounds of music and the sounds made in human speech are analogous in 
effect was more evidence that music “moves” people by means of associations. 


32 James Harris, Three Treatises in Miscellanies, 4 Vols. (London, 1783), I, 80-1. 

33 Op. cit., p. 101. 

*% Tbid., pp. 101-102. 

35 Tbid., p. 102. 

36 Knight expresses the belief that no one unacquainted with music ever preferred the 
violoncello to the flute, that the violoncello is better suited to ‘‘scientific and expressive 
compositions’”’ requiring ‘‘a more extensive scale of harmony” (whatever that is!), “‘and a 
more refined display of chromatic variation (sic!).”” The result is that the understanding 
influences the sense to accept the tones of the violoncello as more pleasant than those of the 
flute (ibid., p. 106). One can only ask a question: are high tones per se more pleasant than 
low ones? Or are they merely in “‘better’’ taste since the man of taste appreciated them 
only after a long period of listening? 

87 Tbid., p. 136. 

38 Tbid., p. 141. 

39 The Works of Sir William Jones, 6 Vols. (London, 1788), IV, 559-560. 

40 Book VI, 1-5: 

There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 
And as the mind is pitch’d the ear is pleas’d 
With melting airs or martial, brisk or grave; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 

Is touch’d within us, and the heart replies. 
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Apparently the theory of the A ffektenlehre became absorbed into the idea that 
musical pleasure comes about by means of association. To imitate the passions 
was to describe them in music; the pleasure of music was the pleasure of the pas- 
sions themselves. Eighteenth century British theorists, and especially those of 
Aberdeen, incorporated into a general theory an idea that had existed for special, 
technical reasons. Burke believed that the ‘infinite variety of the affections of the 
soul will suggest to a good head, and skilful ear, 2 variety of sounds as are fitted 
to raise them.’' Associations, as Addison had indicated, increase pleasure, and 
Uvedale Price said flatly that the pleasure one finds in the arts is associational.” 
The poet Akenside in the enlarged plan for his Pleasures of Imagination, Book 
IV (1770) said that there are people who 


can assemble powerful sounds 
Expressing every temper of the mind 
From every cause, and charming all the soul 
With passion void of care.** 


James Beattie used the doctrine of the association of ideas to establish the differ- 
ences among types of national music.“ The thorough defence of the doctrine of 
the association of ideas as it applied to music came from Knight, however: Men- 
tal sympathies and associated ideas, he thought, arouse and recreate character 
and expression. Certain modulations of tone do this** without the intervention of 
determinate notions or ideas; they do this with “more unerring precision and 
emphatical energy, than the artificial medium of articulation [that is, of lan- 
guage] can ever attain.” ** Parental and sexual affections and sentiments of anger, 
resentment, or defiance are expressed by birds and even then are clear and un- 
equivocal in meaning, understood by the young as well as by the old. Knight was 
not a Lockian with respect to the expression of the passions by means of the asso- 


41 Op. Cit., I, Pt. III, Ch. XXV. 

42 Op. Cit., pp. 145-146. See also Kames, op. cit., I, 113. 

43 In ‘‘The Design”’ to the first form of the Pleasures (1744) Akenside said that the powers 
of imagination lie between organs of sense and faculties of moral perception. They cause 
pleasures, the most exquisite with which men are acquainted, and men therefore wish to 
recall the perceptions “‘they afford, independent of the objects which originally produced 
them.” This gives rise to ‘‘imitative or designing arts.’’ Music and poetry ‘‘bring them back 
to remembrance by signs universally established and understood.’’ 

44 Bssays: On Poetry and Music, as They Affect the Mind; on Laughter, and Ludicrous 
Composition; on the Utility of Classical Learning (London, 1778), pp. 174 ff. 

45 It is almost a notorious fact that when one deals with the thought of a literary man 
about music, it is difficult to recognize terminology. One is constantly attempting to inter- 
pret words like ‘‘modulations’’—in this instance—with two questions in mind: What is the 
musician’s use of the terminology? How does the literary man use it? There always follows 
another question: Since the literary man has used the terms “‘incorrectly,’’? what does he 
mean and is his meaning a valid one? What Knight means by ‘‘modulations of tone”’ is the 
question. He clearly does not mean modulations. He probably means merely changes in 
pitch and dynamics. 

46 Op. cit., p. 47. Knight touches upon the idea championed by Lord Monhboddo (The 
Origin and Progress of Language, 1773-1792) that music was the “‘original’’ and the “‘nat- 
ural’? phenomenon while language, springing from it, is the artificial phenomenon. The idea 
has a history of its own and is related to social philosophy. It is not relevant to the present 
discussion. 
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ciations of ideas. Natural, instinctive effects, he thought, bring about expression 
in music at least of the sentimental kind.’ The pleasures of music are three, there- 
fore: sensual, sentimental, and intellectual. The first is brought about by pure 
tone, the second by the necessary relationship between combinations of tone as 
reflected in instinctive feeling, and the third by learning and cultivation.** 
Knight furnishes evidence that by 1800 issues and distinctions were not as clear 
as they had been. Hartley had been satisfied with a categorizing of the pleasures 
of music into two clearly defined types. Knight’s reliance on anti-Lockian in- 
stinct, his acceptance of other pleasures than the two which Hartley mentioned, 
and his belief in the effects of mental sympathy make for a new kind of music 
criticism—one based not upon fine distinctions and classifications, but upon 
feeling; not on the assumption that, since all human beings are alike, the evalua- 
tion of art can be objective, but on the assumption that such evaluation has its 
qualities from the accidents of experience and training. Knight does not say this 
explicitly. But he suggests it. 


IV 


The doctrine of the association of ideas was, after all, only an explanation of a 
psychological process. Criticism is concerned with evaluation, however, and oddly 
enough the doctrine of the association of ideas was used also as a basis for the 
evaluation of music. To evaluate literature and the visual arts on such a basis 
makes some sense, but to evaluate music in such a way does not—that is, if one 
bears in mind the high respect paid in the last 150 years to instrumental music. 
But in general, literary men and philosophers in the eighteenth century did not 


pay it such high respect. Their admiration, real or artificial, was reserved for 
vocal music. 

Consequently, the same principles which apply to literature could apply to 
music. There was the question, for instance, of the variety of individual taste. On 
the basis of Locke’s theory, Addison (Spectator 416), Isaac Watts (Logick, 1724), 


47 Tbid., p. 48. Knight believed that certain types of features of human beings are better 
adapted than others to express sentiments of the mind. The expression and knowledge of 
the sentiments of features, especially in the eyes, is not acquired, he thought. It is ‘‘consti- 
tutional and inherent in our natures’’ (ibid., p. 82). Beauty—here of a beautiful woman— 
is therefore not a result of custom. It is given and we are able to recognize it. The same is 
true for expression in tones: Tones are given and instinctively we recognize what they ex- 
press. It must be remembered that a sentiment was a thought prompted by a passion (see 
Lord Kames, op. cit.) To Knight, therefore, a sentiment could be instinctive though it was 
largely associational too. 

48 Jbid., p. 49. Properly speaking, Knight need not have included the third type of pleas- 
ure because it is a specialized one. It is to the credit of the eighteenth century associational- 
ists that their interest was in the psychological reactions of the generality of men. The culti- 
vation of technique and the attention to technique for its own sake—one thinks of modern 
literary critics—is too specialized for general aesthetic theory. While Knight had no pleasure 
in listening to musical bravura, he thought that fact to be “‘no reason why I should treat 
it with contempt, according to a common practice”’ (ibid.). Knight was unusually open- 
minded for a post-neoclassicist. But of course he already has shown evidences of a frame of 
mind less rigid than is usually associated with neoclassicism. He tried to explain the pleasure 
some people find in technique for its own sake, though he insisted that this pleasure is neither 
in imitation nor in expression (zbid., pp. 102-103) and therefore, of course, not in association. 
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Alexander Gerard, and Lord Kames all attempted to set up a single standard of 
taste. All believed that judgment was fundamental in evaluating the association 
of ideas. And Sir William Jones in writing about music took their position: Every- 
one has a different taste, he admitted; but there is one standard of taste since the 
passions and sympathy are generally the same in all men.‘ This was the neo- 
classical view. But there was a subjectivism implicit in the theory of the associa- 
tion of ideas, a diversity and a relativism, which Locke recognized and which 
became the source of a Romantic tendency. Hutcheson and Burke both recog- 
nized this tendency and disapproved of it; it was the contradictory aspect of the 
association of ideas as a basis for aesthetic judgment which was inherent in the 
notion that it could serve to explain both agreement and disagreement about 
artistic values. 

Such values, it was thought, could be expressed and described by a terminology 
which indicated differences of pleasurable effect on the basis of ideas associated 
not only with music but also with words. Some music, in a corollary position to 
the words it accompanied, could be beautiful; some could be sublime. Some could 
even be picturesque, grotesque, or even ugly. These terms represented the real 
judgment of music—and literature—after the association of ideas had in its 
mechanical fashion brought about aesthetic pleasure. Beauty, sublimity, the 
picturesque, and to a limited degree the grotesque and the ugly, expressed judg- 
ments of the pleasure. 

The important source of these distinctions in judgment was Burke. To him*® 
beauty lay in a small, delicate, smooth, and undulating surface, in flowing lines 
and colors analogous to them. To Sir Joshua Reynolds (Idler 82, 1759), on the 
other hand, beauty lay in no particular forms, lines, or colors, but in associations 
habitually accompanying them. To Burke beauty was a matter of sense; to Rey- 
nolds it was a matter of intellect. Burke, who admitted his ignorance about music, 
dogmatized that the beautiful in music will not bear the loudness and strength of 
sounds used to raise other than “‘soft” passions: it agrees, therefore, “best with 
such as are clear, even, smooth, and weak.”*! Burke added that great variety and 
quickness of transition are contrary to the genius of the beautiful in music. 
Uvedale Price apparently followed Burke in thinking of smoothness as an essential 
to beauty, and this smoothness he found in the human voice.™ One type of music 
is the “beautiful,” characterized by ‘“‘sweet and softly varying melody and 
modulation.” In this way it was possible to praise conventional music and in- 
sipid music, because beauty clearly meant sociability and comfort, as well as all 
of the agreeable aspects of art—neatness, freshness, lightness, symmetry, regu- 
larity, uniformity, propriety, all of which are in large part associative.™ 


49 Works, IV, 561. 

50 Op. cit., Pt. I, passim. This part distinguishes beauty from sublimity. 

51 Op. cit., Pt. III, Sec. XXV. 

52 Op. cit., I, 112. Price thought that the harp, violin, and harpsichord do not share this 
beauty and smoothness in the human voice, that the flute and the organ do, but that as a 
consequence the former group of instruments is better in accompaniments to the voice, 
which they set off in ‘‘relief.’’ 

53 Tbid., I, 201-202. 

54 See, for instance, Knight, op. cit., p. 157 ff. 
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Burke believed that beauty depends upon social instinct. He believed also that 
a more unregulated kind of effect called sublimity depends upon the human 
instinct for self-preservation. While there was a core of agreement in eighteenth 
century Britain about the source of beauty and about objects which could be 
classified as beautiful, there was less accord about sublimity, though it was every- 
where recognized that sublimity was something unregulated, something more 
wild than beauty, something uncultivated like mountains and turbulent seas. 
Richard Payne Knight thought that the sublimity of sound lay in suggestions of 
power. It lies, he thought, not in sheer volume, because if it did a child’s drum 
would be more sublime than a cannon discharged a mile away. Indeed, the beat- 
ing of a drum is not sublime. But artillery and lightning are so because they are 
powerful instruments of destruction, and sympathetic reactions to their power 
is the arousal of sublimity—that is, if they are not dangerous and if they do not 
inspire fear. As if in answer to Burke, Knight said that terror is not the source of 
the sublime, and that terror, indeed, destroys the sublime and inspires fright. 
Sublimity is a recognition of a power or of a capacity of inspiring terror.*® Appar- 
ently sublimity as Knight thought of it could be an effect of art because of the 
phenomenon of aesthetic distance.** 

The clearest and most complete account of musical judgment as based upon 


55 Tbid., pp. 55-56. 

56 To explain musical pleasures in terms of association was to explain them in terms of 
“Jife.”? And yet music seemed, as it often still seems, the paradox among the arts. It drew 
sounds from nature, as painting drew colors and shapes, but its sounds, no longer raw, but 
transformed and refined, had little to do with nature. Even as an imitative art, music was 
limited, and efforts to be truly imitative in music usually resulted in failure or in a mere 
cleverness. Painting and poetry could teach, but why could music have so powerful an effect 
as (only occasionally) to reach the sublime and yet in effect ‘“‘say’’ nothing? If a theory of 
emotion could presumably answer the question, there was yet another problem: Why could 
music never create ugliness? The answer came from the same direction as the answer to why 
tragedy could give pleasure, from the idea of aesthetic distance. 

Discussed in detail by the Italian Giovanni Vincenzo Gravina (1664-1718) in his Della 
Ragion Poetica, it was applied to musical effect by the Englishman Dr. John Brown (1715- 
1766), nick-named ‘‘Estimate’’ because of his bitter satire, An Estimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times (1757). Imitation, Gravina had shown, cannot become effective 
unless it places the object at a distance while it holds the attention of the apprehender. In 
the same year that Dr. Brown published his Estimate, the Scottish philosopher Hume, 
published his essay ‘“‘Of Tragedy,’’ in which he gave philosophical justification to the doc- 
trine of aesthetic distance. Hume thought that there was a double process of association, 
especially with regard to tragedy, in which pleasing ideas are combined with painful emo- 
tions. Since the poet can please only by ‘‘sentiments of beauty,’”’ the painful emotions are 
expressed by the “force of imagination, the energy of expression, the power of numbers, 
the charms of imitation’? (The Philosophical Works of David Hume, edited by T. H. Green 
and T. H. Grose [London, 1875], III, 263-4). Painful events therefore become pleasant by 
association with delight in art. 

Similarly, Brown suggested that music accomplishes the feat of placing the ugly, the 
repulsive, and the painful at a distance; through melody, it allows the hearer to apprehend 
them, while it creates in him a high degree of sympathy, the state in which associated ideas 
(as has been indicated) are the most intense. Indeed, it is possible that music can arouse a 
higher degree of sympathy than can the natural object (A Dissertation on the Rise, Union, 
and Power, the Progressions, Separations, and Corruptions, of Poetry and Music, to which is 
prefixed The Cure of Saul, A Sacred Ode (London, 1763], p. 227, note). 
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the association of ideas as reflected in the distinction between beauty and sub- 
limity came from Archibald Alison. This account has the virtues of all fairly com- 
plete explanations of mechanical activity of a psychological kind; it has one 
weakness, however: it does what most descriptions of musical judgment in the 
eighteenth century do, regardless of the position of the writer with respect to 
imitation, or expression, or the association of ideas: it finds the object of aesthetic 
evaluation in extra-musical phenomena rather than in music itself. To Alison, taste 
itself was the faculty of the human mind which allowed men to perceive and enjoy 
the beautiful and sublime in works of art. And he added that if the fine arts are 
indeed imitative (as he assumed them to be), then their principles are to be 
found in the subject which they imitate.*’ According to Alison all of the arts have a 
similar effect on taste since they all are judged in terms of beauty and sublimity. 
As the art of music is so judged, it is “the source of one of the finest and purest 
pleasures of which our nature is susceptible.’’** The sounds of music are related to 
one another, and such a relationship is established by nature.*® But Alison had a 
penchant too for simplicity, that classical principle which was found in eighteenth 
century thought as applying to all of the arts (since simplicity was blood-brother 
to intelligibility) and as supporting a current nationalistic interest in the “native” 
ballad. Simplicity frequently meant clear expression, and Alison required this 
simplicity so that a song could lead “‘us always to think of the sentiment” and 
seldom of anything else.*° Alison did not rule out as contributing factors to 
beauty and sublimity such qualities as skill, novelty, learning, invention, and 
taste, but the pleasure of music was indeed in the associations connected with it. 
Thus it followed—as it frequently did in eighteenth century thinking, even of 
that devoid of psychological help—that instrumental music, a ‘mere regular 
Composition of related sounds” cannot arouse the emotions of beauty or sub- 
limity, but that only the music—presumably vocal—which “is accommodated 
to the emotion which it is intended to express” can do so. Therefore “the beauty 
or sublimity of music arises from the qualities which it expresses, and not from 
the means by which they are expressed.” The beauty or sublimity of music, in 
Alison’s terms, is the beauty or sublimity of the ideas which that music expresses, 
not of the music itself. 

In one sense the associationist notion of the pleasures of music was a dead end 
in critical theory. To attribute to music the qualities of sublimity or beauty, or 
even of the picturesque or the ugly, as Price did,* was to make the quality to be 
evaluated not a musical matter at all, but an extra-musical one. 


57 Op. cit., Introduction, pp. vii and xiii. 

88 Ibid., p. 142. 

59 Tbid., p. 143. The idea here expressed was adopted by a number of eighteenth century 
theoreticians, probably because it supported notions of expression in music and because it 
served to establish another idea which is equally erroneous: that words and music are re- 
lated because of a necessary connection between human emotions and sounds in their various 
relationships or ‘‘progressions.”’ 

60 Jbid., p. 153. 

61 Tbid., p. 157. 

62 Tbid., p. 158. 

63 For Price music fell into three types: the beautiful (‘‘sweet and softly varying melody 
and modulation’’), the picturesque (‘“‘Sudden and masterly changes’’), and the ugly (com- 
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V 


The chief problem in music criticism—the problem which music shares with 
all non-objective art—concerns the aesthetics of the non-associational. This is 
why the theories of the eighteenth century associationists are of little help in the 
evaluation of music. Their point of view, followed by almost every writer in the 
century was so exclusively literary that, no matter how legitimate it may have 
seemed to find the aspects of music to be evaluated in the associations which 
music seemed to arouse, evaluation was not in musical terms at all. But to do the 
positive thing and find the values of music in its associations, or to do the nega- 
tive thing and to deny the purely musical art any values at all, was to be in gen- 
eral consistent and rational. Almost unwittingly, however, eighteenth century 
British writers admitted to values in music which associationism could not 
explain. That one could be moved by sounds which had no content in terms of 
association or which seemed to suggest the opposite of what their accompanying 
words implied was an observation which some writers came by quite honestly. 
But they did not know what to do with it. Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, in his 
essay on schools of music, wrote of Pergolesi’s writing, ‘“‘We are unable to tell 
why such sounds affect us: they seem no way imitative of the passions they would 
express, but operate upon us by an inexpressible sympathy; the original of which 
is as inscrutable as the secret springs of life itself.” Goldsmith’s predicament 
was the predicament of any person who finds aesthetic values in art even where 
he thinks there should be none because of certain deficiencies, rational or rheto- 
rical, in the art-work itself. 

Only one writer, so far as I know, came out clearly against associations as a 
necessary element in musical pleasure. William Jackson of Exeter was the man 
who did so, and he did so in no uncertain terms.® To deny the existence of the 
psychological phenomenon of the association of ideas in the evaluation of musical 
pleasure was to be in the tradition of Shaftesbury, who refused to give the theory 
the place in his thought which it had found in the thought of his tutor Locke. 
Shaftesbury believed in innate ideas, and Locke had not. We have an instinctive 
taste, thought Shaftesbury, or an instinctive sense for certain harmonies and 
forms.®* Similarly, Francis Hutcheson founded taste on a “natural sense” for 


posed according to “rule and common proportion” but being neither beautiful nor pic- 
turesque) (op. cit., I, 201-202). This division of music is, so far as I know, unique in eight- 
eenth century Britain. Furthermore, it suggests a terminology which is more Romantic 
than it is neoclassical and suggests that a change is coming about away from the idea that 
music be beautiful (sweet and “‘social’’) towards the notion that it can express the inexplic- 
able and irrational. 

64 ‘Schools of Music,’’ Essays, Collecta Revirescunt (London, 1766), p. 255. 

65 Music, he said, does not raise or quell the passions; like poetry, it produces only pleas- 
ure; it pleases, delights, transports, and when we can bear no more, we “glow, tremble, 
and weep.” But these, according to Jackson, are merely different degrees of pure pleasure, 
the utmost which poetry or music can attain (Thirty Letters on Various Subjects, Third 
Edition (London, 1795], p. 116). The fact that Jackson rejects the theory of the A ffektenlehere 
that music can arouse not only specific passions, but the passions at all—this fact indicates 
his distrust of associations as concomitant with musical pleasure. 

66 The Moralists (1709) in Characteristics (London, 1737), Pt. III, Sec. 2. See Brett, ‘“‘The 
Third Earl of Shaftesbury as a Literary Critic,’ Modern Language Review, XX XVII (1942), 
131-146. 
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uniform beauty. To Hutcheson the “unnatural” and confining activity of mind 
which was associationism explained the relapses of the internal and moral senses 
of man for harmony, uniformity, proportion, and virtue. If, as Locke thought, 
associationism explains certain weaknesses of the mind, its irrationality for in- 
stance, and is a hindrance to right thinking, its place in connection with good 
taste in music was questionable. Custom, according to Locke, produces habits, 
and thus erroneous trains of thought often begin to seem “‘natural” because they 
become habitual.*’ Thus there was support among eighteenth century thinkers 
for the notion that some of the pleasures of music are not associational—among 
several thinkers because they saw aesthetic pleasure in universal principles (or 
absolutes) which can be reflected in art and in morals as well, such principles as 
harmony and uniformity; and among others because if associationalism meant 
irrationality and weakness, musical pleasure would not apparently spring from 
associations. : 

But there was something more positive, and this was the nature of music itself. 
Music in many respects, as reflecting the “music” of the spheres, and as typifying 
the order of the Muses, resembled the harmony of the universe itself. The pleasure 
of music could therefore arise from a sense of order inherent in man; the harmony in 
music was congenial to the inherent taste for harmony in man. “Harmony,” 
wrote Burney, “‘seems a part of nature, as much as light or heat; and to number 
any one of them among human inventions would be equally absurd.” Similarly, 
Avison saw the attributes of music as associational, but at the same time as some- 
thing beyond the associational. He spoke of a sense “of a much more refined 
Nature than the external Senses: For in the Pleasures arising from our internal 
Sense of Harmony, there is no prior Uneasiness necessary, in order to our tasting 
them in their full perfection.’’®* In a like manner Hawkins thought that one of 
the pleasures of music arises from the power of harmony.’° And the Aberdeen 
aestheticians, no matter how confirmed was their belief in associationism, es- 
pecially John Gregory” and James Beattie, saw it in the absolute called vari- 
ously harmony, proportion, and other names suggesting symmetrical order. 
Harmony meant a kind of geometrizing, in music as in painting. It meant the 
important basic design, again in music as in painting. Beattie found this in 
rhythm,” and Hawkins insisted that the principles of music are found in “the 
very frame and constitution of the universe, and are as clearly demonstrable 
as mathematical truth and certainty can render them.” Furthermore, these 
principles, according to Hawkins, “are founded in certain general and universal 
laws, into which all that we discover in the material world, of harmony, sym- 
metry, proportion, and order, seems to be resolvable.’ 


67 Essay, II, xxxiii, 5-10. See also Burke, Pt. IV, Sec. 2. 

68 History, I, 164. 

69 Op. cit., p. 2. 

70 Op. cit., I, xiv. 

71 A Comparative View of the State and Faculties of Man (Edinburgh, 1788), p. 142. 
72 Op. cit., pp. 172-173. 

73 Op. cit., I, xxxi. 

74 Ibid., I, xiii: ‘‘Author’s Dedication to George III and Preface.” 
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The notion that the pleasure of music arises from an inherent sense of order in 
human-kind is inextricably linked with the problem of the “meaning” of music, 
especially of instrumental music, and as the conviction that music could bring 
about a pleasure unassociational in nature began to be accepted, so did instru- 
mental music begin to be accepted in the minds of philosophical and aesthetic 
theorists. As the Romantic movement drew closer, instrumental music and the 
inexplicable pleasures which it creates took a position in men’s minds even above 
associational vocal music. The conventional eighteenth century position was 
expressed in the translation of the Baron Bielfeld’s Elements of Universal Erudi- 
tion. Instrumental music, it was there indicated, is “the pantomine part of 
music,”’ a mechanical art unable to affect the mind.”* In the compilation called 
The Lyric Muse (1768) a writer says even more dogmatically that a “mere arith- 
metical combination of notes...can never produce any other effect than a 
capricious jingling, and unmeaning collision of sounds.””* The author of these 
words may have protested too much. Few writers in the eighteenth century in 
Britain were so certain as he that the pleasures of instrumental music are inferior 
to those of vocal music, and most qualified their statements that they are. 

Thus it is that one discovers again that theory and practice are really one. The 
pleasures of music are associational, or non-associational; the types of music 
which arouse these types of pleasure are vocal and program music or, on the 
other hand, instrumental music. The importance of vocal music to the mind of 
man was always clear; it was everywhere recognized. But instrumental music 
was the point of conjecture: Is it really unmeaning and mechanical, was the 
question, or has it universal elements concomitant with the mind of man? To 
answer that it is mechanical was to take the conventional view, not the view of 
the musician perhaps, but of the scholar, the gentleman, the literary man, and, 
in general, the philosopher. To answer that it has universal elements was to be 
less conventional, but to be in the tradition of Plato and the Platonists, to whom 
the order of the universe was reflected in the music of the spheres and in music 
itself. Furthermore, to take the second position was to evaluate music not in 
terms of what it suggested, as the associationists did, but in terms of what it 
was in itself. To do this was to take a stand fairly new even at the end of the 
eighteenth century—the stand that in the relationship of the sound-arts to one 
another there could be cooperation between them rather than a subservience of 
music to poetry. It was also to find the pleasure of music in the inexplicable and 
the mysterious. Thus British speculation about music between 1750 and 1800 
was in large part conventionally literary, rhetorical in aim, and associational. 
But it also anticipated an aesthetic of the unassociational not even yet developed 
to everyone’s satisfaction. 


75 Op. cit., II, 334. 
76 The Lyric Muse Revived in Europe, or a Critical Display of the Opera in all Its Revolu- 
tions (London, 1768), p. 18. 





THE CRITICAL THEORY OF JAMES JOYCE 
HASKELL M. BLOCK 


While it is generally recognized that Joyce’s outstanding artistic achievements 
developed from less important early writings, the role of critical theory in his 
works has too often been neglected. Joyce’s first three publications were critical 
essays; his first work of major proportions, Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, 
is devoted in large measure to the resolution of the young artist’s aesthetic, and 
all during his formative years Joyce was occupied with the study of aesthetic 
theory and with the elaboration of what was to have been a highly-wrought 
philosophical system. And although Joyce’s concern with critical theory seems to 
be limited to his youth, it will be readily apparent that his aesthetic exerted a 
pervasive influence on his writings during the whole of his literary career. 


I 


Born in Dublin in 1882, Joyce received a rigorously scholastic education at the 
hands of the Jesuits. Instructed in a strong religious and classical atmosphere, he 
acquired an excellent knowledge of Latin, and an extant translation of a Horatian 
ode made at fourteen bears witness to his early linguistic aptitudes.! He took 
his baccalaureate degree at University College, Dublin, in Romance languages, 
studying Italian constantly, and obtaining an excellent command of French as 
well. His early works with their copious allusions indicate clearly the wide range 
of his reading in the literature of his day. He translated Maeterlinck, Verlaine, 
Hauptmann and Ibsen, and during his last years at University College, from 
1900 to 1902, he composed a large amount of verse, much of which was written in 
fixed French forms in the manner of Andrew Lang, Edmund Gosse or Arthur 
Symons. We may conclude merely from this cursory treatment of the young 
writer’s intellectual interests that the most important sources of his inspiration 
were three-fold: the aesthetic movement in England, continental drama and the 
scholastic tradition inculcated by his Jesuit mentors. 

The most powerful single influence on the young Joyce was Henrik Ibsen,? and 
it was with an article entitled “Ibsen’s New Drama” that he officially began his 
literary career.’ The occasion was the appearance of a new Ibsen play, When We 
Dead Awaken, and Joyce’s essay is little more than an extended review of this 
work. When it is recalled that Joyce was but eighteen years of age when his ar- 
ticle was published, it must be recognized that his literary knowledge and critical 
ability indicate a remarkable precocity. 

It would nonetheless be generous to consider the essay a systematic critical 
appraisal. Joyce is more largely concerned with the presentation of the heroic 
image of the dramatist whom he clearly regards as a creative giant, towering over 


1H. Gorman, James Joyce: A definitive biography, pp. 45-46. 

2 Cf. V. K. Macleod, ‘‘The Influence of Ibsen on Joyce,’”? PMLA, LX (1945), 879-898 and 
LXII (1947), 573-580. 

3 The Fortnightly Review, LXXIII (1900), 575-590. 
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all his critics and contemporaries. After presenting this image, Joyce goes on to 
render an excellent critical account of the new drama, reviewing carefully the 
conduct of the action, clarifying his statements with frequent citation, and allow- 
ing Ibsen to speak for himself whenever possible. 

While it is unnecessary to consider Ibsen’s work in the same detailed manner 
pursued by Joyce in his essay, it is important to indicate what elements in Ibsen’s 
drama made the strongest impression on the young writer. It is significant, first 
of all, that he prefers the late drama to the better known “problem-play,” and in 
concluding his éloge, he suggests that When We Dead Awaken may well be con- 
sidered Ibsen’s greatest work. In this drama, written at the end of his career, 
Ibsen is more concerned with psychological conditions symbolically interpreted 
than with social problems, and as Joyce clearly indicates, his psychological 
strength is most apparent in his ‘“‘analytic method” by which characters are 
moved through “soul-crises” of mounting intensity, compressing whole life- 
times into a few moments. Even more important for Joyce is Ibsen’s crucial con- 
cern with the relation of art and life. This central theme of When We Dead Awaken 
is built around the relations of a sculptor, Rubek, and his former model, Irene. 
The lives of both are spitirually dead; Rubek’s, because increasing age has not 
been accompanied by a happy married life, and Irene’s, because Rubek had 
enclosed her soul in a work of art, leaving her inwardly barren. The play is cli- 
maxed by their mutual perception of their present lives as a living death, and 
they find relief and communion in a love suicide, a triumph and a vindication of 
the beauty of aesthetic perfection, and a resolution through love of the basic 
dramatic conflict between isolation and union, between art and life. 

Joyce stresses with admiration Ibsen’s objectivity and detachment in the treat- 
ment of his subject: 


Ibsen . . . treats all things with large insight, artistic restraint, and sympathy. 
He sees it steadily and whole, as from a great height, with perfect vision and an 
angelic dispassionateness, with the sight of one who may look on the sun with 
open eyes.‘ 


There are more than echoes of Matthew Arnold here; there is the whole aesthetic 
tradition of the late nineteenth century, colored by the youthful reviewer’s 
hero-worship. It is no surprise to find Joyce concluding his essay as he began it, 
with a succession of rhapsodic apostrophes on Ibsen’s stature as a man. While it 
is true that Joyce’s review contains many perceptive insights into Ibsen’s writing, 
it would be most inaccurate to describe this essay as a systematic critique. There 
is no evidence of a carefully defined aesthetic which offers an objective basis of 
critical judgment. 

Joyce seems to be fully aware of the unphilosophical aspect of his essay, but 
considers this of little importance. Since Ibsen is a great writer, his dramas are 
their own justification: 





Appreciation, hearkening is the. only true criticism. Further, that species of 
criticism which calls itself dramatic criticism is a needless adjunct to his plays. 


4 Ibid., p. 588. 
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When the art of a dramatist is perfect the critic is superfluous. Life is not to be 
criticized, but to be faced and lived.® 


Clearly, this anti-intellectualism would render all criticism impossible in the ab- 
sence of definite criteria of artistic excellence. The rigorous opposition between 
“criticism” and “life” can perhaps be accounted for by Joyce’s hero-worship, and 
by a possible reaction to the excessive intellectualization of scholastic logic which 
occupied Joyce’s studies at this time. Yet the dominant motif accords well with 
the thought of Joyce’s English predecessors; there is a whole critical tradition at 
work in the attitude that a perfect work of art constitutes its own raison d’étre. 

We have already alluded at length to Joyce’s intense and almost religious 
veneration of the Norwegian. At the same time, the essay presents a tone of vio- 
lent resistance to canting and self-righteous opponents of the new drama, and at 
times the work reads more like a manifesto than a review; the young critic has 
identified himself with the dramatist, and Ibsen has become a weapon against 
Philistine aesthetic indifference. 

This polemic quality of Joyce’s review suggests that his audience was not at 
all the customary audience of The Fortnightly Review. For well-informed readers, 
Ibsen had been a common topic of discussion for over fifteen years, and while a 
bitter controversy had raged in England over his work between 1889 and 1896, 
from that time onward the dramatist’s reputation was secure and his work was 
generally accepted.* Writing in 1900, Joyce was summarizing a struggle that had 
long since taken place, and it is likely that his pugnacity was directly aimed at 
his local Irish environment; in England it was hardly necessary.” 

The same tone and tenor of thought pervades Joyce’s next publication, which 
appeared in October, 1901. This was a brief essay in the form of a two-penny 
pamphlet entitled The Day of the Rabblement, and embodied one of the most 
serious and violent attacks on the policies of the newly-formed Irish Literary 
Theater. We have indicated the extent to which Joyce was immersed in modern 
European drama, and his antagonism evident throughout the essay toward the 
isolation of his countrymen from European artistic traditions is a product of his 
wide reading and growing cosmopolitan attitude. Vividly and forcefully, he con- 
trasts the productions of Ibsen and Hauptmann with drama presented in Ireland, 
and proceeds to denounce the Irish Literary Theater vigorously for succumbing 
to popular taste in the choice of its productions. Throughout, the young writer 
is declamatory and contemptuous, yet the brief article embodies a closely rea- 
soned argument, and the style itself indicates considerable literary merit. 

The Irish Literary Theater had been founded in January, 1899, by W. B. 
Yeats, Lady Gregory and Edward Martyn, and George Moore was rapidly drawn 
into the organization.® At the time of Joyce’s attack, the group was commencing 
its third year of performances, and it must be admitted that apart from Yeats’ 


5 Ibid., p. 589. 

6 Cf. C. R. Decker, ‘‘Ibsen’s Literary Reputation and Victorian Taste,” SP, XXXII 
(1935) , 682-645, and U. Ellis-Fermor, The Irish Dramatic Movement, p. 213. 

7 It should be remarked that the impression of Joyce’s article on his fellow-students in 
Dublin was overwhelming. Cf. Gorman, op. cit., p. 65. 

8 U. Ellis-Fermor, op. cit., p. 33. Also cf. J. Hone, W. B. Yeats, pp. 165-171. 
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Countess Cathleen, little drama of artistic merit was produced. The bulk of the 
financial backing was supplied by Edward Martyn, a devout Catholic anxious to 
remain on good terms with the clergy, and constantly difficult to manage when 
the question of new productions came up. Between the additional problems of 
keeping the actors contented and not offending the audience, it is remarkable 
that the Irish Literary Theater succeeded as well as it did. It should be added, 
however, that by October, 1901, the organization was becoming more closely 
associated with the Gaelic League, and it is quite clear from his brief essay that 
even at this early stage of his career, Joyce thoroughly condemned the sub- 
servience of art to nationalism. 

The opening sentence of Joyce’s attack on the Irish Literary Theater enunci- 
ates his cardinal aesthetic principle, the artistic necessity of self-imposed iso- 
lation: 


No man, said the Nolan, can be a lover of the true or the good unless he abhors 
the multitude; and the artist, though he may employ the crowd, is very careful to 
isolate himself. 


It is interesting to remark that in expounding this “radical principle of artistic 
economy,” Joyce cites the authority of Giordano Bruno, alluding to his town of 
origin. He could have readily found contemporary sources in support of this same 
position, and it would not be difficult to point out the remarkable extent to which 
this doctrine was accepted by many of Joyce’s immediate predecessors. At the 
same time, Joyce is intent on more than a merely theoretical statement of his 
position. The principle of isolation is based on a total philosophical attitude, and 


implies a sharp dichotomy between the artist and his society. This separation 
is all-pervasive in Joyce’s condemnation of the Irish populace: 


Now your popular devil is more dangerous than your vulgar devil. Bulk and lungs 
count for something, and he can gild his speech aptly. He has prevailed once more, 
and the Irish Literary Theater must now be considered the property of the most be- 
lated race in Europe. 


Joyce insists firmly on the primary importance of a literary tradition, and Irish 
drama is deficient because it is divorced from the more genuine art produced on 
the continent. Furthermore, the presentation of plays by the Irish Literary 
Theater is governed by canons of moral propriety with which the artist has abso- 
lutely nothing to do. By retaining his personal integrity the artist becomes heroic 
in his isolation, and by separating himself from the mass of mankind, he becomes 
the preserver of art and the heir of his artistic precedessors, unimpeded by any 
servility to popular taste. 

Joyce goes on to condemn the efforts of Martyn and Moore unreservedly, and 
concludes the essay with a plea for the extension of the dramatic tradition of 
Ibsen and Hauptmann. The closing lines are of particular interest for their 
suggestion of Joyce’s self-identification with his continental idols: 


Elsewhere there are men who are worthy to carry on the tradition of the old 
master who is dying in Christiania. He has already found his successor in the writer 
of Michael Kramer, and the third minister will not be wanting when his hour comes. 
Even now that hour may be standing by the door. 
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We have already observed the extent of Joyce’s admiration and his enthusiasm 
for his psychological drama as opposed to more purely social plays. A similar 
interest may be recognized in his praise of Hauptmann, whose works Joyce was 
arduously translating at this time. 

Michael Kramer (1900) resembles Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken in its central 
theme, the search of the artist for security, for a unifying force that can give 
meaning to life. It is significant that Joyce voiced his preference for this particu- 
lar play of Hauptmann, for in it the author is moving away from the tendentious 
presentation of sordidness and misery to a more direct concern with philosophical 
attitudes and psychological reactions. It is also important to recognize the domi- 
nant antagonism in the play between the Philistine bourgeois and the creative 
artist, and the insistence of the central figure on self-imposed isolation as the 
condition of artistic achievement: 


Das wachst nur aus Einsiedeleien auf! Das Eigne, das Echte, Tiefe und Kraftige, 
das wird nur in Einsiedeleien geboren. Der Kiinstler ist immer der wahre Ein- 
siedler.® 


It must be emphasized that by the turn of the century, Joyce’s “principle of 
artistic economy” was not the exclusive property of any particular movement as 
had earlier been the case. One must also remember that the scholastic tradition was 
presumably operative continually during Joyce’s early period, and it is not re- 
markable that he should attempt to reconcile his educational background with 
what he considered the most significant contemporary literature, particularly 


in the formation of his aesthetic. Joyce was moving in well-defined traditions, 
but at the beginning of his career, his eclecticism should not appear unnatural. 
And at bottom, it cannot be too strongly insisted, theory for him was but a step- 
ping-stone, a necessary condition of further artistic achievement rather than an 
end in itself. 

As might well be expected, the reaction of Joyce’s fellow students at University 
College to The Day of the Rabblement was most unfavorable. After paraphrasing 
Joyce’s argument all too briefly, the college magazine, St. Stephen’s, remonstrated 
with severe indignation against the lone apostle of art: 


Now, as we understand the Literary Theater, its object was to educate a vul- 
garized public, in a word, to rescue the Irish rabblement from the influences which, 
from the point of view of the artist, were working havoc. But this rabblement clung 
to a standard of morality—the tradition of the Catholic Church, the ethical teach- 
ing of Christendom. For a spiritual life based thereon it had sacrificed material 
prosperity and well-being, and it now showed itself willing, in the same interest, 
to forego all that art might add to the surroundings of life. So it happened that 
when this rabblement protested against ‘‘Countess Cathleen,’ our fellow-students 
approved and supported the protest. Mr. Joyce alone, to our knowledge, stood 
aloof. If Mr. Joyce thinks that the artist must stand apart from the multitude, and 
means that he must also sever himself from the moral and religious teachings 
which have, under Divine guidance, moulded its spiritual character, we join issue 





® Hauptmann, Das gesammelte Werk, Bd. III, p. 394. 
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with him, and we prophecy but ill-success for any school which offers an Irish 
public art based upon such a principle.'° 


One can only surmise what Joyce’s reaction to this pronouncement may have 
been. It must be admitted that such sweeping criticism was far from common. 
For while Joyce is sometimes ridiculed by his colleagues, he is often admired and 
there seems to have been little doubt of his genuine literary ability. At the same 
time, it is questionable whether Joyce’s isolation was simply intellectual. The 
criticism and satire directed at the young artist in St. Stephen’s would suggest 
that his spiritual dislocation was accompanied by a physical isolation from all 
but a few close intimates alluded to in later works. 

Joyce’s next critical statement was an essay on the Irish poet, James Clarence 
Mangan, and appeared in St. Stephen’s in May, 1902." Here, as in the earlier 
essays, there is no systematically formulated critical theory. The work is largely 
an appreciation of an unrecognized Irish poet whom Joyce admired, and despite 
the interesting light it sheds on Joyce’s reading, it must not be regarded as a 
rigorous pronouncement of critical dicta. 

On the other hand, it is possible to distinguish the presence of immediate 
literary influences, as well as some attempt on Joyce’s part toward theoretical 
formulation. The analysis of the classical and romantic schools with which the 
essay begins is quite suggestive of Walter Pater’s “Postscript” in Appreciations, 
while the philosophical principles by which Joyce judges Mangan are more closely 
allied to Shelley’s Defence of Poetry. Thus, he asserts that “poetry in any art 
transcends the mode of its expression,’ and introduces the distinction between 
“poetry” and “literature” to separate the incommunicable regions of art from 
the profanities of common life. 

It is important to consider Joyce’s representation of Mangan as an adumbra- 
tion of the concept of the artist elaborated in his later work. Mangan is described 
as the artist spiritually exiled in his native land, ‘‘a rare and unsympathetic figure 
in the streets, where he is seen going forward alone like one who does penance for 
some ancient sin.” It is more with the man than with the poetry that Joyce is 
concerned, insisting that the poet must be in revolt against actuality, fleeing from 
common reality to dreams which serve as the primary source of poetic inspiration 
and which are expressed in the intensity of the poet’s life. 

In full accord with the logical conclusions of his arguments in The Day of the 
Rabblement, Joyce left Ireland for Paris in November, 1902. His return to Dublin 
in April, 1903, was forced by the death of his mother, and he remained there until 


10 St. Stephen’s: A Record of University Life, December, 1901, p. 43. I am indebted to the 
Librarian of the British Museum for the use of Joyce’s college magazine as well as of the 
original editions of his early critical essays. It should be remarked that the reprint of 
“The Day of the Rabblement”’ in Gorman’s James Joyce, pp. 71-73, abounds in textual 
errors that cause serious distortion of Joyce’s argument. 

11 This essay is evidently a reprint of a paper read by Joyce before the ‘‘Literary and 
Historical Society” of University College, February 1, 1902. An interesting review appears 
in the March issue of St. Stephen’s. The only complete reprint of this essay appeared in an 
unauthorized limited edition, published by the Ulysses Press, London, in 1930. 
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October, 1904, when he left Ireland to take up definite residence on the continent, 
and to begin his difficult career, wandering in voluntary exile over the face of 
Europe. 

During his first sojourn in Paris he occupied himself with researches in scho- 
lastic philosophy and with careful notations toward a critical theory.’? As we 
shall see from our consideration of Joyce’s later work, the scholastic tradition 
was deeply imbedded in his intellectual attitude, and his severe attempts to 
elaborate an aesthetic, attempts which were pursued at Pola and Trieste the 
following year, indicate the measure of Joyce’s effort to accommodate his earlier 
training to critical canons implicit in contemporary literature. This fundamental 
concern with critical theory represents a conscious attempt at self-integration in 
an artistic tradition that would at once permit him complete freedom and guide 
him toward the creation of enduring works of art. 


II 


The theoretical formulation of Joyce’s aesthetic rigidly followed Thomistic 
principles. In view of the young Joyce’s education and environment, this fact in 
itself is not astonishing, but it is remarkable to observe with what degree of 
likeness and persistency Joyce conformed to his model. At the same time that the 
young writer occupied himself with poetic composition, his mind searched “for 
the essence of beauty amid the spectral words of Aristotle or Aquinas’ and he 
had frequent recourse to Aristotle’s Poetics and to a Synopsis Philosophiae 
Scholasticae ad mentem divi Thomae.* It should be remembered that Saint Thomas 
treated art only as ancillary to metaphysics, and Joyce was forced to construct 
his system from scattered and disjunct fragments, welded together in such a way 
as to provide the young artist with sanctified authority that would justify his 
seemingly revolutionary ideas in a hostile milieu. 

The elements of Joyce’s aesthetic were tied closely together by a rigid sub- 
ordination of parts. Art he defined as “the human disposition of sensible or in- 
telligible matter for an aesthetic end,’ and he further subdivided it into three 
categories, based on the manner of representation. These three kinds of art are 
the lyrical, the epical and the dramatic.'® In lyrical art the aesthetic image is 
presented by the artist in immediate relation to himself, and may be rendered by 
a fleeting emotion or moment of pure feeling. In epical art, the image is presented 
in mediate relation to the artist and his audience; the “centre of emotional 
gravity” is equidistant between the two. In dramatic art, the image is presented 
in immediate relation to others; the artistic personality “refines itself out of 
existence, impersonalizes itself.” It is this latter condition which represents the 
highest stage of artistic creation. 

Closely related to this set of distinctions is Joyce’s separation of poetry from 
all other writing, expounded earlier in his essay on Mangan,"* and his conception 


12 Cf. Gorman, op. cit., pp. 96-99. 

18 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Modern Library Ed., p. 205. 

14 Tbid., p. 242. 

18 Thid., pp. 251-252. Cf. Stephen Hero: A Part of the First Draft of A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man, p. 77. 

16 Stephen Hero, p. 79 presents an example of direct transference, almost word by word, 
of statements in Joyce’s early critical essays to his later work. 
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of the end of art as the attainment of formal purity and aesthetic perfection. We 
have already observed Joyce’s attitude toward the use of art for nationalistic 
purposes in The Day of the Rabblement. Similarly, with the conventional moralistic 
and didactic notions of the end of art, he had nothing whatsoever to do. In his 
paper entitled “Drama and Life’”’ the first Stephen Dedalus wrote: 


T am unable to find even a trace of this Puritanic conception of the aesthetic 
purpose in the definition which Aquinas has given of beauty ...or in anything 
which he has written concerning the beautiful.!” 


Clearly the classical two-fold end of art, to instruct and to delight, has no place in 
Joyce’s critical theory. Practical morality goes the same way as political propa- 
ganda, and art is justified completely on the basis of sheer aesthetic pleasure 
per se.'8 

It should be evident to even the casual reader that Joyce’s doctrines bear a 
marked resemblance to theories of l’art pour l'art maintained by his older con- 
temporaries. Notwithstanding the brilliant inferences made by the young Joyce 
toward the construction of an aesthetic on Thomistic principles, it must be em- 
phasized that Saint Thomas considered art as subordinate to prudence in the 
effecting of human ends, and all temporal activity as subject to divine sanction.'® 
On Thomistic principles, Joyce would have arrived at ultimate spiritual objec- 
tives, although aesthetics would necessarily be subordinated to metaphysics. 
As has been well remarked, Joyce accepted the sanction of Saint Thomas for his 
art and denied it in his belief.2° His aesthetic was wholly functional, developed 
with the only precise instruments at hand when a critical theory was considered 
necessary. 

It is significant that in both versions of Portrait of the Artist Joyce depicts him- 
self as a fiery revolutionist in an unfriendly environment. On several occasions he 
expounds parts of his aesthetic theory, and his conflict with orthodox opinion is 
marked throughout. The president of his college objects strongly that Joyce’s 
theory, “if pushed to its logical conclusion—would emancipate the poet from all 
moral laws.” He queries Joyce directly, “I suppose you mean Art for Art’s sake,” 
to which Joyce offers no definite reply other than the simple statement that he 
has only pushed Aquinas’ definitions to their proper conclusion.” Here too the 
young aesthetician encounters opposition, for at a later point one of his priests 
objects pointedly that he has completely neglected St. Thomas’ metaphysics, 
and Joyce’s interpretations are seriously questioned.” It should not be inferred 
that he wilfully distorted Thomistic doctrine in order to shape a personal aes- 
thetic, yet it seems quite certain that Joyce’s critical theory represents a rationali- 
zation of contemporary literary tenets on scholastic principles. 

The extent to which Joyce’s aesthetic approaches the theory of l’art pour l’art 
can be more markedly observed in his conception of the artist. The artistic tem- 
per, he felt, must be exercised in an atmosphere of complete freedom, and the 


17 [bid., p. 79. 

18 This attitude is reaffirmed in Stephen Hero, p. 170. 
19 Cf. J. Maritain, Art et scolastique, pp. 138-143. 

20H. Levin, James Joyce, p. 25. 

21 Stephen Hero, p. 95. 

22 Tbid., p. 104. 
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artist as a creative agent is subject only to the laws of his art. As he had declared 
in The Day of the Rabblement, Joyce asserted, ‘Isolation is the first principle of 
artistic economy.’ In self-imposed separation from the world of practical affairs, 
Joyce felt that the artist was employing the only means which would enable him 
to realize his destiny. Isolation is his only form of protest against aesthetic in- 
difference, against a world in which “No one would listen to his theories; no one 
was interested in art.’ He recognized that the artist had a secret destiny to ful- 
fill, and the “hawklike man” after whom Stephen Dedalus took his name repre- 
sents for him ‘a symbol of the artist forging anew in his workshop out of the 
sluggish matter of the earth a new soaring impalpable imperishable being.’ 
Heroic in his isolation, Joyce’s revolt against a hostile society is a logical conse- 
quence of his recognition of his superhuman destiny. 

Accordingly, the artist violently rejects the conventional seats of authority, 
and for Joyce, the problem of spiritual survival in Ireland is made even more 
acute by the environment. The only remedy, he declares, consists in flight and 
voluntary exile: 


When the soul of a man is born in this country there are nets flung at it to hold it 
back from flight. You talk to me of nationality, language, religion. I shall try to 
fly by those nets.?¢ 


All of the ties that bind the individual to his society are thus sundered by the 
demands of the artistic temper. He not only feels consciously different from his 
fellow men, he comes to ignore them completely and to create his own world. 
From the moment when Joyce began to regard himself seriously as a literary 
artist, he tells us, “he professed scorn of the rabblement and contempt for 
authority.’”?” We have already observed expressions of Joyce’s utter indifference 
to the world of practical affairs, a total preoccupation with aesthetic matters 
that verges on the border of artistic anarchism. One of his socially-minded col- 
leagues remonstrates that he has “yet to learn the dignity of altruism and the 
responsibility of the human individual.’”* But with social progress or individual 
responsibility the artist has nothing whatsoever to do. His whole task is to poeti- 
cally interpret the world of his experience and his dreams, using the twin faculties 
of selection and reproduction to produce a new world of richness and of personal 
meaning. Art thus becomes a means of self-knowledge and self-liberation, and by 
dint of the sheer necessity to create, the artist rejects the world of his environ- 
ment with a violent ‘Non Serviam”’: 


I will tell you what I will do and what I will not do. I will not serve that in which 
I no longer believe, whether it call itself my home, my fatherland or my church: 
and I will try to express myself in some mode of life or art as freely as I can and 
as wholly as I can, using for my defence the only arms I allow myself to use, silence, 
exile and cunning.?? 


23 Tbid., p. 33. 

24 Tbid., p. 34. 

25 Portrait of the Artist, p. 196. 

26 Ibid., p. 238. 

27 Stephen Hero, pp. 122-123. 

28 Portrait of the Artist, p. 232. The same criticism occurs in Stephen Hero, p. 52. 
29 Portrait of the Artist, p. 291. 
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Thus Stephen’s exile is a necessary consequence of his artistic vocation, and is 
insisted on throughout as a vital prerequisite of creative activity. 

It should be emphasized, however, that if art gives sanction to all other pur- 
suits, it is itself contingent on a steadfast devotion of the artist to his task. 
Artistic creation for Joyce was no matter of spontaneous inspiration; it demanded 
the full employment of all of the artist’s faculties. 


He persuaded himself that it is necessary for an artist to labour incessantly at 
his art if he wishes to express completely even the simplest conception and he be- 
lieved that every moment of inspiration must be paid for in advance.*° 


Thus the artist, heroic in his isolation, consecrates himself with full devotion to 
that duty which takes precedence over all other forms of action, immolating him- 
self before the altar of beauty, striving perpetually to create richer and fuller 
aesthetic forms which in themslves justify his existence. 


III 


We have already observed in his account of the conception of the artist how 
Joyce transformed Thomistic principles to accord with contemporary theory and 
practice. In his consideration of the artistic process he followed Aquinas even 
more closely, yet did not hesitate to blend scholastic doctrine with critical tenets 
that bore the stamp of his predecessors of the fin de siécle. 

Thus a primary principle of Joyce’s critical theory is that of impersonality. 
The most purely personal form of art, we have already seen, consists in the lyrical 
form which represents direct emotional expression. In the fullest aesthetic crea- 


tion, however, there is no expression of personality whatsoever. 


The artist, like the God of the creation, remains within or behind or beyond or 
above his handiwork, invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, paring his 
fingernails. 


It should be remarked that Joyce does not preclude the indirect expression of 
personality, such as the representation of the author as a character in the work: 
to some degree all of Joyce’s. work is autobiographical. Yet it is clear that he does 
not consider the artist’s personal opinions and prejudices fit aesthetic material; 
the direct expression of the artist’s personality leads only to bad art. 

Joyce declared that the artist’s primary objective is the creation of beauty. 
He carefully examined and redefined the notions of beauty stated by St. Thomas, 
and considered this portion of his aesthetic simply “applied Aquinas.” He is 
careful, however, to point out the restricted sphere in which Thomistic principles 
are applicable and the need for a personally constructed critical theory: 


When we come to the phenomena of artistic conception, artistic gestation and 
artistic reproduction, I require a new terminology and a new personal experience.* 


Aquinas held that beauty consists in that which having been seen, pleases: 
“Pulchra enim dicuntur, quae visa placent.”** Joyce interprets this to mean that 


30 Stephen Hero, pp. 32-33. 


31 Portrait of the Artist, p. 252. Cf. Flaubert, Correspondance, Ed. Conard, IV, 164. 
32 Portrait of the Artist, pp. 245-246. 
33 Summa Theologiae, I, q. 5, art. iv, ad. 1m. 
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the beautiful is confined to that which satisfies the aesthetic appetite, pleasing by 
its mere apprehension.™ This inference is supported by a further statement which 
Joyce found in Aquinas: “Pulchrum dicatur id cuius apprehensio placet,’’ 
hence the analysis of beauty must be based on an inquiry into the nature of 
apprehension. 

In November, 1904, we find Joyce at Pola continuing the aesthetic speculations 
he had made the preceding year in Paris.** He concluded that the act of appre- 
hension is a three-fold activity, consisting of cognition or simple perception; 
recognition or the satisfaction consequent on simple perception; and satisfaction 
or the evaluation of objects as beautiful or ugly. It should be observed that the 
analysis of the process of apprehension is extremely important in Thomistic 
aesthetics, for it is by this process that Aquinas distinguishes the beautiful from 
the good or the true. Only the beautiful is concerned primarily with cognitive 
powers and arouses delight by the mere fact of its contemplation.*’ 

Following this account of the nature of apprehension, Joyce expounded his 
theory of “stasis” as the emotional condition proper to dramatic art. Since 
beauty is the contemplation of that which pleases, the emotions proper to the 
highest art seek to arrest the mind and raise it above feelings which are properly 
“‘kinetic”’: 


The feelings excited by improper art are kinetic, desire or loathing. Desire urges 
us to possess, to go to something; loathing urges us to abandon, to go from some- 
thing. The arts which excite them, pornographical or didactic, are therefore im- 
proper arts.** 


Joyce returned to this notion of beauty as “stasis” in his drama, Exiles, wherein 
the central character, Richard Rowan, declares, ‘Even if we are often led to 
desire through the sense of beauty can you say that the beautiful is what we 
desire?’’*® Clearly, the beautiful can have no functional use or conduce to any 
further end; it exists as its own excuse for being. 

Joyce’s theory of epiphanies, perhaps his most original contribution to critical 
theory, is closely related to his discussion of the beautiful. Stephen declares to 
his friend Lynch that the phases of artistic apprehension correspond to the 
qualities of universal beauty. “Aquinas says: Ad pulcritudinem [sic] tria requi- 
runtur integritas, consonantis, claritas. I translate it so: Three things are needed 
for beauty, wholeness, harmony and radiance.’*° An epiphany is defined as the 
means by which the third supreme quality of beauty is apprehended. Joyce 
equates “‘claritas” with “quidditas,” the whatness of an object, which in its 
fullest radiance makes possible its epiphany.“ Thus the process is largely one of 


34 Stephen Hero, p. 95; Portrait of the Artist, p. 216. 

35 Summa Theologiae, I, q.5, art. i, ad. 3m. 

36 Excerpts from Joyce’s notebook are reprinted in Gorman, op. cit., pp. 183-135. 

37 Cf. Maritain, op. cit., p. 41. j 

38 Portrait of the Artist, p. 240. 

39 Friles, Act I, p. 438. 

40 Portrait of the Artist, p. 248. A somewhat fuller discussion may be found in Stephen 
Hero, pp. 212-213. 

41 Tbid., p. 213. 
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recognition arising out of a thorough penetration, an intimate knowledge of an 
aesthetic object, and it is the fullness of this knowledge that the artist must 
capture and embody in his work: 


By an epiphany he meant a sudden spiritual manifestation, whether in the vul- 
garity of speech or of gesture or in a memorable phase of the mind itself. He believed 
that it was for the man of letters to record these epiphanies with extreme care seeing 
that they themselves are the most delicate and evanescent of moments.” 


It should be emphasized that the process by which such moments of intrinsic 
recognition take place is by no means discursive or analytic. Rather it is synthetic 
and immediate, indeed, intuitive in its operation. This seizing of the crucial 
revelation rests at the center of the artist’s interaction with his subject-matter, 
and has marked application in Joyce’s technique. Based on his essentially static 
conception of beauty, it offers one of the foremost examples in Joyce’s writing 
where theory and practice cohere to a common end. 

A further example of the coherence of Joyce’s aesthetic is presented in his 
theory of comedy. Like tragedy, Joyce contends that comedy aims at inducing a 
condition of “‘stasis” in the beholder, and does so through arousing joy. Desire 
is the product of bad comedy and of improper art. Joy is defined as the feeling 
excited by the possession of some good, and desire, as we have already seen, can 
have reference only to some further, external object. Joyce declares that insofar 
as a work of tragic art may arouse the feeling of joy it is able to participate in 
the nature of comic art, but-it cannot do so in the same degree, and hence he 
concludes that “tragedy is the imperfect manner and comedy the perfect manner 
in art.” 

It must be admitted that Joyce’s conclusion assumes a hierarchy of feelings 
wherein joy is placed considerably above pity and terror,“ and is founded on the 
reaction aroused in the percipient rather than on the formal relation of parts 
within the work. Whether the subordination of tragedy to comedy can be made 
contingent on audience reaction is itself a debatable issue. 

In any case it is clear that Joyce’s treatment of the passions is closely allied to 
his doctrine of “stasis’’ and to his insistence that a work of art must not conduce 
to any external end. This central tenet of the theory of l’art pour l’ari is joined by 
his repeated declaration that the question of the morality of art is irrelevant and 
inapplicable, either for the artist or for the critic. Rejecting the conventional 
attitude of his immediate society which held that art was worthless, dangerous 
and “probably immoral,’ Joyce stressed the complete freedom of the artist in 
his choice of subject-matter, as well as his right to shun religious, social or patri- 
otic propaganda in the rendering of his art. Here, as in all phases of his aesthetic, 
Joyce protested vigorously against any binding dogma that would impede the 
full exercise of the artist’s freedom and impair the autonomy of the artistic 
conscience. 


42 Tbid., p. 211. 

43 It is somewhat surprising to learn that Joyce was unfamiliar with Book II of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric. Cf. Portrait of the Artist, p. 239. 

44 Stephen Hero, p. 34. 
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IV 


In the light of his total development it would be difficult to underestimate the 
importance of Joyce’s critical theory. Keenly aware of the antagonisms of a hos- 
tile milieu, it would seem that he felt a well-organized and systematic aesthetic 
necessary before he could proceed to create new modes of artistic endeavor. In 
the realm of critical theory his basic importance consists not in the ideas he him- 
self elaborated, but in the way in which he extended critical notions that had been 
earlier set forth by Joyce’s English predecessors, and before them, by such writers 
as Gautier and Flaubert. It is true that the complexities of Joyce’s intellectual 
development demand the consideration of scholastic philosophy as a major 
formative influence. Yet it must be emphasized that an aesthetic theory formu- 
lated on Thomistic principles will clearly result in a theory identical in all im- 
portant respects with the idea of l‘art pour l’art if aesthetics is divorced from 
metaphysics. Joyce could not accept Aquinas’ total philosophy of experience and 
selected only those aspects conducive to his personal use, welding them into an 
aesthetic of direct contemporary applicability, in harmony with the conditions 
of his temperament and environment. 

It would be insufficient to consider Joyce’s aesthetic as merely of historical 
importance. Like Flaubert before him, Joyce gave full expression to the funda- 
mental antagonisms confronting the modern artist, to which he replied by en- 
forced isolation and voluntary exile. Ultimately, Joyce’s critical theory must be 
considered a necessary prelude to his practice, and his development in his later 
works cannot be separated from the aesthetic attitude embodied in earlier writ- 
ings. Despite its inadequacies, Joyce’s critical theory embodies a major aspect of 
his early literary development, and it is of somé importance that his aesthetic 
was elaborated to the full extent that we have observed. There can be no doubt 
that Joyce was consciously aiming at a complete and coherent critical system 
and in so doing, he has afforded us a direct perception of his attitude toward 
artistic experience. Yet Joyce’s critical system is essentially the work of a youth, 
seeking a liberation that would enable him to create, and if this aesthetic remains 
incomplete, it is only because Joyce himself considered his theory as a device, a 
means, toward the creative realization of aesthetic perfection. 





METHOD IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE IN ITS RELATION TO 
THE OTHER FINE ARTS* 


G. GIOVANNINI 


I 


Determining a fruitful method for the study of literature in its relation to the 
other fine arts depends on the affinities general theory has discovered among the 
arts, and on how readily the affinities can be concretely illustrated. From ancient 
times there has been much speculation about the harmony of the arts, an urgency 
to reduce them to a simple system of common qualities, ends, or principles govern- 
ing the making of art objects, which in turn will differentiate the fine arts from 
nature and from the practical arts. But much of the speculation has not been 
utilized for the concrete and analytical comparison of art objects different in 
kind. The failure may in part be ascribed to the slow development, especially in 
literary study, of a method for the concrete and close analysis of an art object 
in terms of its own specific context. Literary study has strongly tended to detail 
the historical context, probably more so than studies in the other arts where con- 
crete analysis, like W6lfflin’s in his Principles of Art History, of structural fea- 
tures of the art object as such is not exceptional. The failure, however, may also 
be due to the highly abstract nature of the speculation on the harmony of the 
arts, to the kind of vagueness found, for instance, in a passage in Cicero’s Pro 
Archia (I. 2) which became a commonplace in discussions of harmony: “Indeed, 
the subtle bond of a mutual relationship links together all arts which have any 
bearing upon the common life of mankind.” By Cicero’s generalization presum- 
ably only some arts are bound by a relationship to life; but when one considers 
what human activities are not so bound, the generalization becomes so sweeping 
as to be meaningless. 

Similar vagueness is found in comparisons drawn among some of the arts. 
Simonides’ popular saying that painting is silent poetry and poetry a speaking 
picture? is a typical statement of affinity which cloaks the abstract with metaphor 
and often minimizes the large question of differences and their relevance to the 
differences in the effects produced by like elements in two arts. In his commen- 
tary on Simonides’ epitome, Plutarch, for example, while recognizing the differ- 
ences in material (words and colors) and in the manner of imitation (painting by 
means of design depicting an action as if now happening and poetry narrating it 
as having happened),* minimizes the differences and suggests a vague identity of 
purpose in the two arts, namely, vividness in the imitation—an affective quality 
which, if at all analyzable, refers more to the descriptive parts of poetic and his- 


* A paper read at the 1948 meeting in New York of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 
1 Trans. N. H. Watts, Loeb Classical Library. 
2 Plutarch, ‘‘On the Fame of the Athenians,”’ ch. III, Moralia, vol. IV, p. 501 (Loeb 
Classical Library). 
3 ibid. 
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torical narrative than to narrative as such. The quality does not account for the 
putative affinity between painting and poetry in its generic sense, and the analysis 
of color words in poems and coloring in painting would very likely establish only 
an incidental relationship between particular poems and paintings. Moreover, 
vividness in painting is limited to the quality of the colors and the light and 
shadows, and of their disposition—matters which can be perceived and measured 
with a degree of exactness. But in literary art the term tends to imply an aggre- 
gate of elements and becomes, with reference to the affinity between the two arts, 
a confusing metaphor. The confusion can be illustrated from Dryden’s A Parallel 
of Poetry and Painting, which in one place details the affinity mentioned by 
Plutarch and concludes by equating “strong and glowing colours” with “bold 
metaphors.” But Dryden equates much more: the outline of the fable in epic and 
dramatic poems is, like the naked lines in paintings, dressed up by colors, which 
are “The words, the expressions, the tropes and figures, the versification, and all 
the other elegancies of sound, as cadences, turns of words upon the thought, and 
many other things,” among them special tropes and figures functioning like 
lights and shadows in painting “to lessen or greaten anything.’”* In this theory 
coloring is everything but the outline of the fable, and for the practical purpose of 
comparing objects from the two arts the generalization is sterile. The “secret 
friendship,” as it was sometimes called, between the two arts' is lost in a complex 
of elements, some of them referring to the relationship between poetry and music 
and the rest to purely literary phenomena. 

The theory of harmony grounded in the classical doctrine of the arts as modes 
of representation—the most enduring of the theories, often banished from modern 
speculation only to creep back into discussions of the arts as modes of expression 
or of imagination—has not been fully exploited theoretically, nor implemented 
for the practical end of the analysis of art objects different in kind. The develop- 
ment in Aristotelian terms of a methodology for the synoptic analysis of the arts 
has been embarrassed by controversies over the meaning of imitation in the 
Poetics, and by the difficulty of fitting architecture, modern music, and abstract 
painting and sculpture into the basic meaning of imitation as some kind of like- 
ness, or of a reordering of elements of reality into a structure immediately per- 
ceptible as ontologically different from the reality itself. The development since 
the Renaissance has largely been un-Aristotelian; for while in Aristotle the em- 
phasis falls heavily on the reordering itself as the formal cause of the imitative 
arts—Aristotle in some places saying that the order of art need not be, and in 
other places, must not be the order of reality’—in modern theory emphasis has 


4 Essays of John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker (Oxford, 1926), II, 147-149. The distinction be- 
tween the outline and the coloring in painting as analogously applicable to the poetic fable 
and its expression probably derives from Aristotle’s Poetics, VI, 19-21. 

5 Samuel C. Chew, The Virtues Reconciled: an Iconographic Study (Toronto, 1947), p. 6, 
quoting from Lodowick Lloyd’s The Pilgrimage of Princes (ca. 1590). The passages on poetry 
and painting from Jonson’s Discoveries, cited by Chew (pp. 3, 6) as original with Jonson, 
are actually translations of sentences in the first paragraph of Philostratus the Elder’s 
Imagines. 

6 See the context of the statements on impossibilities in poetry, Poetics, XXIV. 19-20, 
XXYV. 4-11, 26-28. 
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fallen on the reality imitated and the values, primarily ethical or social, deriving 
from the reality, informing all the arts, and reducing them to modes of experienc- 
ing broadly social phenomena. It may very well be that the communal material 
of the arts, as Cicero implies and John Dewey thinks,’ is human and social; that 
all the arts, as the neoclassicists and romantics maintained, are the image of man 
and nature; or that they are ways of knowing reality—in the words of Taine 
“une sorte de philosophie devenue sensible.”’* But such large generalizations yield 
little that can be concretely used for a close comparative analysis of the fine arts, 
especially of their formal elements. They raise the problem of the socio-ideological 
origins of art, and without solving it they tempt the speculator to assume there 
are general laws governing the production of the arts as organisms of a culture. 
But conditions of time and milieu are so complex in a given period as to make 
generic laws of origin and function of dubious value. Baroque art, for example, 
has been analyzed as the spirit and the instrument of the Counter-Reformation, 
but the term has been also applied to a great deal of Protestant art.® 

In a survey of the problem of the interrelations of the arts, Paul Maury, while 
warning against the danger of vague and facile analogizing which ignores the vast 
differences in the formal aspects of the several arts, overlooks the differences and 
seeks for a harmony in the social and ideological, and suggests the need for an 
encyclopedic parallel history of a common and socio-ideological origin of the 
arts.!° But such a parallel history, besides duplicating the work of social history 
and the history of ideas, would be premature; for though a milieu is the inescap- 
able condition in which the artist works, there is no established principle univer- 
sally applicable in determining the coextension and intimate connection of the 
fine arts with social phenomena. Maury voices the popular view that to ignore 
their social aspects is to falsify the arts. This may be true of some arts, architec- 
ture, for example; or of some types of literary art like the realistic novel. But there 
are worse falsifications, and the familiar one of ignoring the formal aspects and 
their relation to meaning within the context of the art object is suggested in the 
comparative method Maury proposes, which would very likely utilize the arts 
merely as documents illustrative of social phenomena, or crudely lump them 
together as symbols of a time-spirit. 

Reducing the arts to a sign of some kind of reality external or internal to the 
artist is a simplification subjecting the arts to a confusion with reality itself, 
making them the vehicles of life-experiences different only in degree of refinement 
and intensity from actual experiences."' The concept of harmony based on the 
rapport of the arts with reality is a philosophical concept which raises the ques- 
tion of the truth-value of art objects and glosses over the more important matter 
clearly seen by Aristotle that all sorts of distortions and errors are allowable to 


7 Art as Experience (New York, 1934), ch. I. 

8 Histoire de la littérature anglaise (Paris, 1863), I, xxxv. 

® See René Wellek’s discussion of the conflicting claims of the origins of literary baroque 
and the widely divergent applications of the terms among scholars, in ‘“The Concept of 
Baroque in Literary Scholarship,’”’ Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, V, 77-109 (Dec. 
1946). 

10 Arts et littérature comparés (Paris, 1934), pp. 17-18, 23 ff. 

11 Cf. Dewey, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
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satisfy the demands of artistic design. To Aristotle there is no absolute necessity 
that a painted stag have horns; a stag without horns can be justified by the ar- 
tistic design.” The fine arts, as distinguished from truth-finding activities, are 
one in their freedom from the obligation to reality which governs science, history, 
and philosophy. From the history of the fine arts it appears that reality is often 
merely a suggestion for design. ‘“The ballet-girl,” says Degas, ‘“‘is merely a pre- 
text for the design,’’* and Mare Chagall explains the headless milkmaid in one of 
his paintings by a reference to the demands of design: “‘. . . it occurred to me to 
separate her head from her body because I found that I needed an empty space 
in that particular place.’ 

To say that the arts have design which may have only a tenuous relation to 
reality is rather obvious, but the statement bears repetition to suggest the possi- 
bility that just as design determines the kind of shape which reality takes in art, 
so also design may determine meaning within the context (interrelational mean- 
ing), which is not necessarily the meaning we normally attach to a reality (extra- 
relational). When, for example, the Inquisition censured Veronese’s painting 
“The Feast in the House of Simon” for the inclusion of a dwarf, parrot, dog, and 
“similar buffoonery,”’ it did not see that these figures, as Veronese tried to explain 
during the cross-examination, have an ornamental signification appropriate to 
the design of a magnificent feast in a magnificent household.!® The accommoda- 
tion of meaning to the design, and the possible distortion of meaning by the de- 
sign, are seen in Wordsworth, who in his early poetry makes contradictory or 
apparently contradictory statements about the child’s responses to nature. In 
Tintern Abbey the child is described as enjoying nature in a purely sensuous, 
thoughtless way, with ‘“‘no need of a remoter charm, By thought supplied, nor any 
interest Unborrowed from the eye.” In The Prelude (I, 581 ff.), however, the 
child experiences a sensuous pleasure qualified by thought emerging from the 
“giddy bliss” before nature: there are ‘“Gleams like the flashing of a shield.” 
The discrepancy can be explained by the character of the design in each poem. 
In the first three paragraphs of Tintern Abbey the design centers the attention 
so exclusively on the distinctive features of maturity that when the child appears 
in paragraph four a sharp contrast is artistically necessary. In The Prelude the 
design is a shifting back and forth among the various levels of experience, causing 
meanings to overlap; and accordingly, the child’s experience is not wholly 
thoughtless, but foreshadows maturity. It may of course be said that meaning 
also determines the design; but the design once adopted, it imposes the obliga- 
tion to carry it through, so that there is always the possibility of a modification of 
the meaning originally intended (whatever that was) to the demands of structural 
consistency.!® 

The rapport of the arts with reality is delicate and complex; and it is doubtful 


12 Poetics, XXV. 10. 

13 Quoted by F. E. Halliday, Five Arts (London, 1946), p. 117. 

14 “The Artist,’ in The Works of the Mind, ed. R. B. Heywood (Chicago, 1947), p. 36. 

18 Literary Sources of Art History, ed. E. G. Holt (Princeton, 1947), pp. 245-248. 

16 In this connection a statement by T. S. Eliot is illuminating. In commenting on the 
Abbé Brémond’s remark that the poet is ‘“‘tormented by the need of communicating his 
experience,’’ Eliot says (The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism, London, 1933, p. 138): 
‘And what is the experience that the poet is so bursting to communicate? By the time it 
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that the problem of the harmony of the arts can be solved by considering them 
signs of reality. Reality varies so much from art to art and from art object to art 
object that a classification according to subject matter appears impractical, and 
the reduction of subject matter to a common feature—social, ideological, ete.— 
appears vague and unconvincing, as, for example, in the work of Spengler. A 
theory of harmony which moves in the direction of abstracting the extrarela- 
tional, i.e., of considering reality and its meaning as part of a structure outside 
the art object, seems to be dealing with the irrelevant. This is not to say that the 
extrarelational is unimportant, or that, as Clive Bell contends, the arts are one 
in that they are singularly and absolutely detached from life,” but to suggest 
that the extrarelational becomes relevant when the direction is reversed and 
reality and its meaning are seen as interrelational, i.e., as elements informing the 
total structure of the art object itself. 

Provision for both the interrelational and extrarelational is made in some 
modern speculations on harmony, like those of Morris and Souriau,'* and it is 
suggested by Aristotle. The Poetics does not make imitation, in its basic sense of 
a rapport with reality, coextensive with all the fine arts; only some kinds of 
music, for example, are imitative.’® In Aristotle the emphasis falls so heavily on 
the art object as ontologically distinct from the reality imitated that the implica- 
tion is twofold: (1) that though in the imitative arts the design has a dual as- 
pect—it is a sign of itself and a sign of a reality outside itself—it is the design as 
such which distinguishes them, for in one place the Poetics alludes to a common 
experience: when the object painted is unknown to the beholder, the painting 
still pleases for its workmanship, color, technique; and (2) that the non-imita- 
tive arts, some kinds of music and presumably architecture, have design in com- 
mon with the imitative arts. This theory provides for a harmony of all the arts 
from the highly abstract to the highly imitative. In this theory, as in Morris’s 
theory of aesthetic signs, art objects are things-in-themselves with a value im- 
manent in the formal organization. Souriau, who develops this theory and co- 
gently reasons that even in the imitative arts the pleasure derives from the 
design and not from the representational element,”' suggests that what is called 
content and its meaning be studied contextually as elements affecting the design, 
the study of harmony then becoming the study of formal elements in themselves 
and as expressive of interrelational meaning. 


II 


While the theory of harmony based on design is generally adequate and has the 
virtue of keeping the attention on the structure of the art objects compared, it 





has settled down into a poem it may be so different from the original experience as to be 
hardly recognisable. . . . and what is there to be communicated was not in existence before 
the poem was completed.” : 

17 Since Cézanne (London, 1929), pp. 40-41; Art (London, 1920), pp. 25-27. 

18 Charles Morris, ‘‘Aesthetics and the Theory of Signs,” Journal of Unified Science, 
VIII (1939), p. 187; Etienne Souriau, La correspondance des arts (Paris, 1947), pp. 65-66, 
92-94. 

19 Poetics, I. 2. 

20 TV.5-6. 

21 op. cit., p. 92. 
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has not detailed the comparable elements of design in the various arts, nor clari- 
fied how, for example, the principle of unity and diversity operates in the various 
arts with varying degrees of complexity. The need for clarification and detail on 
a theoretical level is apparent from comparative studies of literature and the 
other arts. What is described as a common element in two art objects is likely to 
be an element actually given (i.e., perceptible to sense) in one object and objec- 
tively analyzable in it, and not given in the other but merely suggested in the 
affective response and applicable to the object only by way of metaphor. As will 
be clear from the examples which now follow, even though comparative analysis 
of art objects different in kind lacks a detailed theory of comparable elements to 
guide it, the method can be very much improved by more awareness of what is 
relevant and analyzable and by a recognition of the limitations to which compara- 
tive analysis is subject. 

The element of time is not only common to literature and music; in recent 
speculation—that of Souriau, F. E. Halliday, John Peale Bishop”—it is claimed 
as common to the spatial arts as well and advanced as a valid basis for a parallel- 
ism between the verbal and visual arts. Architecture and a free-standing statue 
cannot be grasped as a whole in one glance: we must move around a statue and in 
and around a building before the whole is apprehended. Moreover, three dimen- 
sional art changes with changes in light and seasonal changes. In painting, so 
Bishop contends, perspective or distance is the equivalent of time. But this is 
the vaguest sort of parallelism. For a literary object unfolds in time in a precise 
manner by a sequence of beginning, middle, and end; it is apprehended in terms 
of this sequence, which governs the structure of the part as well as the whole and 
permits verification of change and progression of meaning and rhythmical struc- 
ture as data of a temporal form. The fact that we move around a statue or follow 
the line of perspective in painting may induce a sense of change and progression, 
but only as a by-product of the act of perception. In literary art the sense of time 
is controlled by elements analyzable as temporal within the object. 

Lessing’s careful distinction between temporal and spatial forms, and the corre- 
sponding difference in the effect produced by different internal structural rela- 
tions, have been ignored in some recent scholarship on comparable elements— 
scholarship apparently influenced by the concept and the metaphorical language 
of Spengler’s time-space logic. Bishop claims that since space (as well as time) is 
a deeply rooted concept of the mind, it inevitably informs poetic structure, and 
cites Anthony and Cleopatra and the poetry of T. 8. Eliot in illustration, forgetting 
that the spatial verbally pictured informs some poetic structures and not others, 
and that the spatial is not (excepting in figure-poems) a thing given as in paint- 
ing, but suggested by symbols ordered temporally. The method Bishop suggests, 
a method based on the notion of time and space as comparable or quasi-identical, 
has been applied to the poetry of Keats by Robert Stallman” and to modernistic 
verse and prose fiction by Joseph Frank.™ In Stallman’s analysis, the Ode on a 

22 Souriau, op. cit., p. 77 ff; Halliday, op. cit., p. 26; Bishop, ‘‘Poetry and Painting,” A 
Southern Vanguard: the John Peale Bishop Memorial Volume (New York, 1947). 


23 “‘Keats the Apollinian,’’ University of Toronto Quarterly, XVI, 143-156 (Jan. 1947). 
24 “Spatial Forms in Modern Literature,’’ Sewanee Review, LIII (1945), 221-240, 433-456, 
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Grecian Urn is plastic art and the Chapman sonnet pictorial art spatially con- 
ceived. What is analyzed, however, in these and other poems of Keats, is not the 
technique of the visual arts verbally imitated, but a concept of timelessness (pure- 
present time, it is called) which is supposed to be a denial of time and a predica- 
tion of space. Aside from the question whether this concept is actually a part of 
the meaning structure of Keats’ poetry, the method seems to encourage vagary 
and confusion. The metaphorical is rendered metaphorically; for example, the 
metaphors of darkness in Keats are predications of space and denials of time. 
While the method does successfully uncover in Keats’ poetry a strong visual 
sense and a static quality as of objects resting in space, it confuses abstracted 
content with technique, so that it seems logical to assert that, since we do visual- 
ize the Grecian Urn, the art of the poem is plastic. But of course spatial visualiza- 
tion may be effected by a conventional descriptive technique which bears no 
resemblance to the technique of plastic art. 

A similar confusion in method appears in Joseph Frank’s analysis of the work 
of Joyce, Pound, Eliot and other writers as spatial form, so called because the 
literary object, The Waste Land, for example, frees itself from the limitations of 
the temporal sequence governing conventional literary art by in one place juxta- 
posing fragments temporally or logically belonging in another place. Though the 
fragments follow one another in time, their meaning does not depend on their 
temporal relation in the sequence, but on the ‘simultaneous perception in space 
of word-groups which, when read consecutively in time, have no comprehensible 
relation to one another.” The discontinuous sequences are supposed to effect the 
apprehension of the whole in a moment of time, of ‘‘pure time,” which is not time 
at all and therefore must be space. The logic is questionable. But what is more 
important, the method confuses the final operation of perception fusing disparate 
fragments into a whole with a technique which is spatial only in the sense that 
the fragments are found in different places. The method does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the whole finally visualized is of a certain kind and has a cer- 
tain kind of meaning because it has been built up and controlled by a temporal 
sequence, however much broken. Moreoever, it is not an imitation of spatial art 
which explains the apparently instantaneous fusing of fragments in The Waste 
Land, but a technique of concentration and rapid shift without transitions, a 
technique which is probably a development of elements within a literary tra- 
dition. 

The attempt in these studies to discover comparable elements is unconvincing 
because the method is insufficiently grounded in what is relevant and analyz- 
able.* Irrelevancies have plagued comparative studies of the arts: verse-dialogue 





643-653. Cf. a complementary study by Etienne Souriau, ‘‘Time in the Plastic Arts” (J. 
Aesth. & Art Crit. VII, 294-307), which enlarges on matter discussed in La correspondance 
des arts that the temporal in the plastic arts is not merely psychological, but is inherent 
in the compositional elements. But the analysis of illustrations (e.g., Poussin’s Shepherds 
in Arcadia) fails to show this; what is frequently analyzed is not the temporal in the design 
(“plastic time’’), but the ‘‘story’’ suggested and abstracted from the design. 

25 Studies like Helmut Hatzfeld’s ‘Literary Criticism through Art Criticism’? (Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, VI, 1-21) and Calvin S. Brown’s Music and Literature (Uni- 
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is orchestration in poetry; eye rhyme is evidence of plastic art in poetry; the blue 
in Keats’ poetry is a Reynolds blue, etc. This kind of vagary is a possible indica- 
tion that comparative analysis has not advanced much since Spence’s Polymetis 
and the arbitrary analogizing like that of Haydon, who described the Elgin 
marbles as “essentially Shakesperian.’”* In the studies of Manwaring, Hussey, 
Binyon, Tinker, and Larrabee,?’ terms like chiaroscuro, Claudian, sculpturesque, 
high coloring, when applied to literary art are largely emptied of their technical 
significance in the visual arts and are often confined to description of general 
similarity in content. While the assimilation of the terminology of the visual arts 
is theoretically justified, in practice the terminology, which has a precise sense in 
the visual arts, has paradoxically resulted in impressionism and inconsistency. A 
passage in Windsor Forest, for example, is classified by Manwaring as close to the 
Claudian and therefore the picturesque; the same passage is classified by Hussey 
as generalized description, having ‘no visualization,”’ “no trees worthy the name, 
but saplings of Raphaelite origin,” though it is not clear why the Raphaelite is 
non-visual, for the Claudian in landscape poetry is elsewhere so loosely applied as 
to make any passage with a few details visual and picturesque. 

These studies are admirable for their wealth of historical information on the 
confusion of the literary and visual arts, and for their illustration of the parallel 
development of a relish for detail in poetry, the novel, and painting. But the 
parallel amounts to little more than the fact that some painting and poetry 
relished details of nature ignored by neo-classic art, or that novelists copied the 
scenery of Claude’s paintings. In these and other studies, like those of Chew, 
Fairchild, and Praz,?* when there is a venturing beyond the fact of a communal 
subject matter into comparable elements of design, the problem of how verbal 
imagery and rhythmical patterns can overcome the limitations of a temporal 
form to suggest pictorial or sculptural effects is ignored. It is probably the neglect 
of this problem which is the cause of the confusion of a similar effect produced by 
similar subject matter in art objects different in kind with some assumed simi- 
larity in the design. Larrabee, for example, attributes to poems in some way in- 
volving sculpture in content a sculptural quality which upon analysis appears 
to be a generic and literary quality of clarity of expression. Without a detailed 
analysis of compositional patterns, terms like sculptural, statuesque, linear, will 
not explain how the clarity of ‘‘sculpture-poems” is distinctive, but merely sym- 
bolize an affective response which, if left unchecked, will entangle itself in ir- 
relevancies.?® 





versity of Georgia Press, 1948) recognizing the need of an adequate theory of what is rele- 
vant and analyzable, are infrequent. 

26 Lectures on Painting and Design (London, 1844-46), I, 321. 

27. W. Manwaring, Italian Landscape in Eighteenth Century England (New York, 1925); 
Christopher Hussey, The Picturesque (London, 1927); Laurence Binyon, Landscape in Eng- 
lish Art and Poetry (London, 1931); C. B. Tinker, Painter and Poet (Cambridge, Mass., 
1988); S. A. Larrabee, English Bards and Grecian Marbles (New York, 1943). 

28 Chew, op. cit.; A. H. R. Fairchild, Shakespeare and the Arts of Design, The University 
of Missouri Studies; A Quarterly of Research, vol. XII, no. 1 (1937); Mario Praz, Studies in 
Seventeenth-Century Imagery, Studies of the Warburg Institute, vol. III (London, 1939). 

29 On the problem of applying terms of sculptural art to poetry, see René Wellek’s review 
of Larrabee’s study, in Philological Quarterly, XXXII, 282-3 (1944). 
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One of the important tasks of the analyst of comparable elements in literature 
and the other arts is to distinguish between what is actually given and is an 
affinity, and what is not given but suggested; and further, to distinguish between 
what is suggested by way of analogy and is analyzable, and what is the by-product 
of perception, or of a mood, and is irrelevant. Rhythm, for example, is given in 
both literary and musical art as movement and ordered sound; as movement 
simply it is also given in the dance, but only suggested in the other arts. The prob- 
lem of distinguishing may seem complicated; for at times what is suggested is so 
strongly suggested as to appear given. Melody, with which the verbal arts have 
been associated from antiquity,®° is, for example, strongly suggested in poetry. 
But though verse may be so read as to describe a melodic line, the ‘‘melody”’ is 
indefinite; and the task of the analyst remains the same—in this instance to dis- 
tinguish between the sound structure given in the words and what in the structure 
suggests a melodic patterning comparable to musical tune. 

What is needed is not a new method for the study of comparable elements, but 
a recognition and development of distinctions such as these, which will keep com- 
parative study from deteriorating into a description of unanalyzed or unanalyz- 
able affective states. There are already a variety of methods, especially in the 
German scholarship described by Wais and examined critically by Wellek.* 
A new method is possible only after theory has clarified and particularized gene- 
ralizations about a community of the arts, and this it has not done. When theory 
has attempted particularization of the components of design (harmony, propor- 
tion, contrast, balance, rhythm, complexity, integration), they are discovered to 
be synonyms of the generic principle of similarity in dissimilarity. What is needed 
is more detailed comparative analysis grounded on the fact that the extensive 
differences in the materials used (words, stone, pigments, etc.) impose on each 
art a complexity peculiar to it and outside the area of affinity. It is interesting to 
note that very detailed analyses, like Webster’s parallel of Greek art and litera- 
ture and Neider’s of Keats’ Ode to the Nightingale and the andante movement 
of Brahms’ First Symphony,” indicate that the area of analyzable affinity is 
relatively small. Webster shows that Greek literature, plastic art, and vase-paint- 
ing have in common a few simple devices effecting a transition among parts; his 
study suggests that the complexity of the whole is beyond the scope of compara- 
tive analysis and analyzable only in terms of its own art. Similarly, the embryonic 
Pindaric form Neider by comparative analysis uncovers in Keats’ ode and 
Brahms’ andante is abstracted form which contextually loses its homologous 
character and falls outside the area of affinity. 

Leland Schubert, in his extensive study of fine-art devices in Hawthorne’s 
fiction,®* tries to enlarge the area on the psychological theory that, however dis- 
similar the arts are objectively considered, they are one in the similar or identical 


30 Cf. Longinus, XXXIX. 3. 

31 Kurt Wais, Symbiose der Kiinste (Stuttgart, 1936); René Wellek, ‘‘The Parallelism 
between Literature and the Arts,’’ The English Institute Annual 1941 (New York, 1942), 
pp. 29-63. 

2 T. B. L. Webster, Greek Art and Literature, 580-400 B.C. (Oxford, 1939) ; Charles Neider, 
Brahms and Keats: a Parallel (New York, 1946). 

33 Hawthorne the Artist (University of North Carolina Press, 1944). 
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impact they produce on the imagination; and so it is possible to speak, he argues, 
of sculptural plasticity, architectural mass, etc., in Hawthorne’s prose. But 
aside from the question of the soundness of his theory and the fanciful compari- 
sons which the method encourages (for example, the comparison of Dr. Heideg- 
ger’s Experiment with Ravel’s Bolero), it is again interesting to note that the 
more his analysis enters into the structure of the literary object, the more the 
area of affinity becomes restricted and the terms of comparison metaphorical. 
Plasticity, for example, becomes descriptive, not of a quality of the prose struc- 
ture as such, but of the contents of the image. 

It appears from ‘these studies that comparative analysis is limited: the object 
in its complexity escapes from exact parallelism into the heritage of its own art 
with its own conventions and techniques. Since the literary object has a structure 
in part determined by literary conventions, a distinction should be made between 
what is part of a literary heritage and what is not and may be accounted for by 
reference to the heritage of another art. Henry James’ The Ambassadors probably 
owes much to impressionistic painting, and a parallel is appropriate. But the 
wonderfully rich description of surfaces in the novel is obviously more than a 
picture; unlike a painting it is not self-contained. It develops the hero’s intelli- 
gence and is part of a complexity which, in its successful coordination of the 
physical and psychological, escapes parallelism and uses a technique developed 
within the traditions of the novel. 

The failure to make this distinction leads to the kind of unconvincing compari- 
son in which what has an adequate explanation from a literary point of view is 


subjected to elaborate analysis in terms of another art. For instance, Bernard 
Fehr in his studies of neo-classic and baroque art tries to account for the struc- 
tural features of a set of couplets from Pope in terms of Palladian architecture 
and describes one line which reads, “Paints, as you plant, and as you work, 


designs,”’ as “‘a symmetrical one-line arrangement of Euclidean gracefulness: 


two outposts in the same garb (paints and designs) at either end, supported each 
towards the middle by two links of equal length and of the same kind (as you 
plant, and as you work) knocking from opposite sides against a peg (and) which 
seems to have been fixed there to mark the exact middle.’ Since the line from 
Pope has a simple and adequate explanation in literary terms as an arrangement of 
elements into a chiasmus, the elaborate architectural analogy seems superfluous. 

The distinction between what is explainable in literary terms and what is 
better explained in terms of another art suggests a systematic and close analysis 
by which elements verifiable as affinities can be isolated, and then examined 
within the organization of the total structure of the literary object. The isolation 
of affinities may furnish material making more precise the nature of the relation- 
ships between literature and the other fine arts; and by the integration of affini- 
ties the literary object will not be lost sight of. The effort at close analysis in the 
scholarship summarily discussed in this paper is not always discriminating, but 
the examples cited in illustration of its limitations are not intended to discredit 
this scholarship; for only by such effort can general theory be furnished with 


34 “The Antagonism of Forms in the Eighteenth Century,’’ English Studies, XVIII, 193 
(1936). 
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empirical data for the formulation of workable definitions of the relations of 
literature to the other fine arts. A more soundly grounded theory of what is 
relevant is needed to answer the objection that parallelisms among the arts are a 
fiction and “to ‘talk literature’ in the argot of the painter” a current fashion.** 


36 Jean-Paul Sartre, ‘“‘What is Writing?’’ Partisan Review, XV, 10 (Jan. 1948). 


IN MEMORY OF DeWITT HENRY PARKER 


DOUGLAS N. MORGAN 


DeWitt Henry Parker, one of the best known writers on aesthetics in this 
country, died suddenly at his home in Ann Arbor, Michigan, June 21, 1949. 
Born in New York City, April 17, 1885, he attended Harvard 1902-08, where 
he studied under James, Royce, Santayana, Palmer, and Miinsterberg. Except 
for three years thereafter, he served continuously on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, advancing from Instructor in 1908 to Professor in 1925 and 
Chairman in 1929, succeeding Wenley. Since 1947, he held the Robert Mark 
Wenley Professorship in Philosophy there. He leaves his second wife, Martha 
Vaughn Parker, and two children. 

The first fifteen years of Parker’s creative life were devoted almost exclusively 
to aesthetics. The Principles of Aesthetics (1920, 1946), The Analysis of Art 
(1926), ‘““Wish Fulfillment and Intuition in Art” (Proceedings Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy, 1927), ‘The Nature of Art” (Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie, 1939) and The True, the Good, and the Beautiful (University of 
Michigan Press, 1948) represent his major contributions to the field. Since about 
1930 he interested himself primarily in general theory of value, in metaphysics, 
and in contemporary social and moral problems. His last book, to have been 
entitled The Metaphysics of Value, was almost complete at the time of his death. 

DeWitt Parker was a philosopher who was not afraid to dream, and who 
dreamt clearly. A disciplined speculative ability, a thorough academic training, 
and a warm responsiveness to living works of art were evident in his every 
lecture and his every printed work. We owe to him a rich conception of art, 
developed in the light of a profoundly human psychology and metaphysic of 
value. Ideas as familiar today as those of organic unity and of vicarious satis- 
factions in the imagination owe both breadth and specificity to him. 

Not only his human philosophy and his wide influence on the thought of our 
time, but also his profound and simple humanity will be remembered—Parker 
presiding at tea in the lovely, quiet living room of his Ann Arbor home; Parker 
smiling as he shared with his students his warm and loving delight in a Japanese 
drawing or a Cézanne landscape or a Platonic dialogue; the friendly way Parker 
helped us to see our mistakes with a curious and flattering ““Now, I wonder what 
you think about this....” 

“Talent”? was one of Parker’s favorite words. ‘If a man has éalent,’’ he used 
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to say, “he will make a real contribution, whatever particular view he may hold 
now and then.” And he appeared sincerely unconscious of the fact, so evident 
to us, that he had so much and we so little. 

Without impeding his own earnest search for the truth, and without relapsing 
into sentimental super-tolerance, Parker was a patient man. Although com- 
pletely unconvinced, he could be patient even with the image-lovers, the mate- 
rialists, and the positivists. The winds of doctrine blew about him for nearly 
forty years. He knew which way they blew, studied their strength, and charted 
his course. To the very end of his career, he understood and used the significant 
work being done by others, and was doing significant work himself. DeWitt 
Parker was not merely a gentleman and a scholar, but a profound and strong 
thinker, a learned and inspiring teacher, and a true humanitarian as well. 
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' §tallman’s valuable collection brings together essays and critiques written during the 
period 1920-1948 by representatives of the so-called ‘‘New Criticism,’ that is, by those 
who, in the words of Stallman ‘“. . . created, promoted, or followed in the development of 
the critical movement inaugurated by T. S. Eliot. ..and by I. A. Richards. . .”” Among 
those appearing in the collection, in addition to Eliot and Richards, are Cleanth Brooks, 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, F. R. Leavis, Yvor Winters, Kenneth Burke, and William 
Empson. While it is true that there are certain large similarities of approach to critical 
problems in the work of these men and the others included, it is also true that the group 
does not, as Brooks writes ‘‘. . . constitute a school, much less a guild.”’ In the foreword, 
Brooks undertakes to state what the similarity of approach of the new critics is; he points 
out that the New Criticism approaches the poem as a work of art in the medium of lan- 
guage, and is thus “‘. . . part of a general intensification of the study of language and sym- 
bolism” (p. xix). The historical, sociological, biographical, etc., approaches to literature 
are legitimate but distinct in their purpose from the aesthetic-linguistic approach. How- 
ever, granted the above points, one wishes that Brooks had expanded further on the fol- 
lowing remark, “To indicate boundaries clearly is actually to encourage free passage across 
them. . .”” (p. xix). 

The essays and critiques which Stallman has selected represent an impressive achieve- 
ment in the study of critical methodology and poetic techniques. But there is discernible 
in some of the works the unfortunate tendency to blow up into principles of poetry as a 
whole, certain features of a particular poetic convention. The book contains biographical 
notes on the authors included, and a very useful, selected bibliography of modern criticism 
1920-1948. 

For those who have followed the course of the New Criticism, it will be plain that The- 
ory of Literature belongs to this tendency in critical thought, but it will also, I think, be 
plain, that it has corrected certain of the theoretical inadequacies of the New Criticism. 
The book, to my mind, presents the most balanced and knowing account of the aesthetic- 
linguistic approach to literature which has yet appeared. Since the book accomplishes, 
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with unusual success, the aims of the authors, it will be well to quote their statement of 
aims, ‘‘. . . we have sought to unite ‘poetics’ (or literary theory) and ‘criticism’ (evalua- 
tion of literature) with ‘scholarship’ (research) and ‘literary history’ (the ‘dynamics’ of 
literature, in contrast to the ‘statics’ of theory and criticism)” (p. v). This is a large under- 
taking, especially since the authors, as an essential feature of their project, keep in mind 
throughout a wide range of national literatures and literary studies. Wisely there is no 
attempt made to answer all questions raised, but rather an attempt ‘“‘. . . to ask the right 
questions, to provide an organan of method”’ (p. vi). 

One of the most valuable aspects of the book is the authors’ constant awareness of the 
complexity of most of the problems of literary study—as a result the oversimplifications 
and inadequacies in many traditional positions and instruments of analysis are convinc- 
ingly exposed. For example, the old concepts of “form” and ‘‘content”’ are shown to be 
of little use whether the two are asserted to be identical or to be designative of different 
aspects of the literary work of art. The authors substitute a series of distinctions between 
“materials” and “‘structure’’ (which is not a mere renaming, since the designata given 
differ from those assigned to the old pair of terms), and consider the literary work of art as 
a structure of signs, ‘‘...a highly complex organization of a stratified character with 
multiple meanings and relationships. . .” (p. 17), serving a ‘‘specific aesthetic purpose.”’ 
Also, the ‘‘specific aesthetic purpose”’ is treated as inadequately described by both the Art 
for Art’s sake doctrine and the Art as Propaganda View. The position of the authors is, 
in general, somewhere between traditionally opposed views, and is arrived at by showing 
that the alternatives are not exhaustive, (e.g. absolutism or extreme subjectivism in 
theory of value). 

The way in which Wellek and Warren propose to unify the various studies of literature 
is, briefly put, by making the aesthetic approach central. Thus, literary history, from this 
viewpoint, ‘‘. . . has before it the. . .problem of tracing the history of literature as an art, 
in comparative isolation from its social history, the biographies of authors, or the appre- 
ciation of individual works.’’ Such a history would be “inconceivable” without theory 
and criticism. Analogous considerations show that, from the authors’ viewpoint, literary 
theory is equally inconceivable without criticism and history, or criticism without theory 
and history. 

While Wellek and Warren have a comprehensive conception of the literary work of art 
and have convincingly shown the need for the kind of approach they outline, there are, I 
believe, more positive and fruitful relations than they indicate between what they call the 
‘intrinsic study’”’ of literature, and the several ‘‘extrinsic”’ approaches. To take one ex- 
ample, in Chapter VIII, ‘‘Literature and Psychology,” which is listed under ‘‘The Ex- 
trinsic Approach to the Study of Literature,” the limitations for critical purposes, of 
psychological studies of the writer or searches for “‘psychological truth’’ in his work are 
quite rightly exposed. But Chapter XV, “‘Image, Metaphor, Symbol, Myth”’ is listed under 
“The Intrinsic Study of Literature,’’ and surely, contemporary psychology, and for that 
matter, anthropology, can yield information on these topics which will be useful to the 
literary critic. Further, if one takes, as Wellek and Warren do, a gestalt approach to art, 
the work of gestalt psychologists would seem to constitute relevant reading for the critics. 
I do not mean to suggest that the authors deny this kind of positive relation, but that, by 
dealing mainly with the critical fallacies committed in the use of psychological, biographi- 
cal, historical, and sociological material, the reader is left with a negative impression of 
the relevance of such material to literature. In their concluding chapter the authors out- 
line, in a concrete and practicable way, a program of reform for the study of literature in 
the graduate school. An extremely valuable bibliography is included. 

Elizabeth Drew’s perceptive and comprehensive account of the poetry of T. S. Eliot 
has interest not only as a valuable addition to studies of Eliot’s work, but also in relation 
to the issues raised by the two books commented on above. In her exploration, the author 
has found ‘‘an interesting parallel in symbolic content between the progression of dream 
symbols described by Jung as arising during what he calls ‘the integration of personality’ 
(and which he relates to the history of myth), and some of those appearing in Eliot’s po- 
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etry during the course of its development”’ (p. xii). This parallelism Miss Drew uses, in 
general, in an illuminating way, and with discretion. In one place, however, it seems to 
me that she has misused the Jungian material. In commenting on the Four Quartets, she 
remarks, ‘‘Since it is concerned with symbols, it can be interpreted in any terms of human 
experience acceptable to the reader’ (p. 209). This is, of course, a somewhat ambiguous 
statement, but in the context it suggests that anyone (presumably, then, the Moham- 
medan, the Marxist, the Positivist, et al.) can legitimately so interpret the poem that the 
values it embodies will be acceptable to him, not just in the poem, but in relation to his 
life. Had Eliot written such an amazingly vague poem in the Four Quartets it would not 
be the splendid poetic achievement that it is. 
IsaBEL CREED HUNGERLAND 
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Much ground is covered in Professor Daiches’s study, from ‘“‘The Nature of Fiction” 
to ‘“‘The Nature of Poetry,’’ but no single aesthetic theory is used as a control for compre- 
hension. The fault of the book is the exploitation of excessive generalization, as its virtue 
lies in the balances presented by the rational mind of the author. At one point Mr. Daiches 
says, “‘Literary criticism is always exaggerated, always metaphorical, always an over- 
simplification. At best it is suggestive rather than final.’’ The author is sympathetic, 
lucid and reasonable. But a rash peculiarity would serve him better, for his criticism is not 
exaggerated, or original enough. He is best as a proponent of numerous ideas; he lacks 
strange glimpses, perfervid insights. Following is an interesting passage concerning 
Pound’s Cantos: ‘‘His Cantos are confused and inartistic because in them he was attempt- 
ing to do more than present specific images or perceptions, and the same self-deception 
and confusion which led him to support Italian fascism rendered him incapable of writing 
a coherent or significant long poem.’’ With every word of this I disagree. I do not uphold 
Pound’s politics, but I presume that a hundred years from now the Cantos will still be good 
as poetry. I called for perfervid insights, but in this case, where Mr. Daiches particular- 
izes, he seems too conservative. 

O’Connor’s book touches on many problems, such as ‘‘The Dissociation of Sensibility,’’ 
“The Employment of Myths,’’ ‘“‘The Compromise with Prose,’’ ‘‘The Imagistic Symbol.”’ 
As a critic Mr. O’Connor does not develop new theories of his own, but is adept, in defer- 
ence to the craving for knowledge of his readers, at supplying information. The book keeps 
the interest by not bogging the reader down in a single issue, and it is refreshed by specific 
usage of names, prose quotations and poems, by a sense of the concrete, where otherwise 
it might have been too general. The writing is direct, lean, and pleasing. 

RicHarD EBERHART 


ARNHEIM, Rupotr, W. H. Aupen, Karu Suaprro, Donatp A. Staurrer. Poets at Work. 
Essays Based on the Modern Poetry Collection at the Lockwood Memorial Library, 
University of Buffalo. Introduction by Charles D. Abbott. New York 1948, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, pp. 186. 

The Buffalo collection of manuscripts expresses a determination to make possible an 
empirical approach to the aesthetics and psychology of poetic creation. Books on poetry 
and the poetic process have accumulated for centuries. But as Abbott observes, they 
‘nearly all had one thing in common: they were the verdicts of deductive reasoning.” 
The Lockwood collection is a Baconian ‘‘table of instances’? on which inductive reasoning 
can find purchase. This volume, says the director, is ‘‘the laboratory’s public dedication”’ 
—and as is the way with dedications, attention is focussed more on promise than fulfill- 
ment. But there is already enough fulfillment to warrant taking the promise seriously. 

For one thing, the study, as reported in these essays, of successive drafts of poems usu- 
ally considered only in their final version, gives the coup de grace to the moribund romantic 
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conception of art as a product of the inscrutable ways of genius. The root meaning of 
“poetry,” Stauffer reminds us, is ‘“‘to make’’; and the making of a poem is as much a matter 
of thought and intelligence as are the products of what is falsely distinguished from urt 
in this respect as “‘science.’’ ‘“The changes are small,’’ he writes, “but their cumulative 
effect should furnish an impressive lesson that the control and the form that make day- 
dreams into art are not the result of happy accidents but of happy contrivings.’’ 

Of even more importance, perhaps, is the evidence presented in these studies of what 
Arnheim describes as the “stress of objective requirements” and Stauffer as ‘‘a drive 
toward impersonality and concreteness.’’ The conception of art as personal self-expression, 
whatever light it throws on the motivation and character of the artist, does not corre- 
spondingly illuminate the art product. Whether, as Arnheim suggests, the objective re- 
quirements of the poem can be fruitfully analyzed in terms of gestalt principles remains 
to be seen. Especially is it doubtful whether such principles can be taken to warrant as a 
criterion of aesthetic merit the “inner necessity of the sequence of steps which leads to 
the final form.’’ What Stauffer and Arnheim’s painstaking analyses do unequivocally in- 
dicate is that the analysis of poetry as autobiography does not take account of the sort of 
evidence of the striving for the objective and impersonal that is now, happily, available. 

Karl Shapiro’s essay brings into focus a different set of problems in the psychology of 
creativeness. He is concerned with the connection between poetry and madness which has 
been emphasized from Plato to Jung, and concludes that ‘‘poetry is but one form of expres- 
sion of mystic or demonic vision.’’ Tho rich suggestiveness of Shapiro’s treatment of the 
problem unintentionally provides a direct refutation of Arnheim’s judgment of the psycho- 
analysis of art in its present state ‘‘that it seems suitable only for the understanding of some 
secondary features and common adulterations of the artistic process.’’ But Shapiro’s 
essay also betrays the inadequacies of early drafts alone as a key to the problem of crea- 
tivity. This is perhaps most marked in Shapiro’s emphasis on ‘‘form’’ as “‘the final test of 
validity, the final means of discovering the level of inspiration of a particular poet.’’ It is 
precisely the gradual perfection of form which the successive drafts of a poem most clearly 
unfold. But this concept cannot be overburdened, after the manner of Clive Bell, with all 
the elements of the aesthetic experience and of the product which makes that experience 
possible. 

The last essay, by W. H. Auden, is as embarrassing to the reviewer as it must have been 
to the editor of the collection. For it is by far the best essay in the volume—and it has noth- 
ing to do with the Lockwood materials. Auden offers ‘‘a few random observations about the 
nature, pleasures, limits and dangers of the poetic vocation.’’ He writes as a poet—both 
from the poet’s standpoint, and with the skill to be expected if one accepts his own charac- 
terization of a poet as ‘‘before anything else, a person who is passionately in love with lan- 
guage.’”’ In a few dozen aphoristic paragraphs he presents a conception of the poet’s craft, 
his psychology, and his role in society that is as irresistible as it is penetrating. Perhaps, 
after all, it is quite fitting that the dedication of a laboratory to pursue the science of the 
poetic art should close with a demonstration that scientific method comprises more than 
the techniques of analysis and comparison envisaged by Bacon. The courage to make gener- 
alizations and the insight to guide them are also essential. 

ABRAHAM KapLaNn 


Kuster, Georce. Mexican Architecture of the Sixteenth Century. New Haven 1948, Yale 

University Press, 2 vols., pp. xli + 573, 468 ills., $15.00. 

With the appearance of these two volumes the research on Mexican colonial architec- 
ture has for the first time gained solid ground. Mr. Kubler has done a pioneering job of the 
first order, and he has accomplished his task in a relatively short time. He has examined 
hundreds of monuments in Mexico, has worked his way through the widely dispersed Span- 
ish and Mexican collections of documents and through the intricate prose of early colonial 
writers, has combined technological and stylistic analysis with the documentary material, 
and thus he has established an organization of the monuments according to their stylistic 
groups and chronological order. 
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Yet the author’s approach goes far beyond that and introduces questions rarely asked in 
art history but most appropriate to a field in which anthropology and art history must co- 
operate. He includes demography; he inquires into the effect of pestilences and the results 
of enforced labor on the history of building activities. He devotes one chapter to the prob- 
lems of urbanization and gives a fully documented history of the laying out of colonial 
towns. These investigations are condensed into charts and maps which will be of the greatest 
value to anybody who has to deal with Mexican cultural history. Finally, the author goes 
into institutional history of the three leading monastic orders and analyzes the different 
attitudes of the orders towards their missionary task and their concept of architecture. 

The author’s point of view towards the “‘spiritual conquest’’ leads to a positive evaluation 
of the ‘‘colonization”’ in the field of the arts. Not only is the ecclesiastic art of the sixteenth 
century extremely diversified, but it evolves architectural types of its own such as the 
“open chapel’’ and the “‘posa,”’ or structures such as the one-nave fortress church. Nowhere 
has the Indian’s social and aesthetic function in the making of this new art been examined 
with such thoroughness and understanding. (cf. also A. Neumeyer, Art Bulletin, June 1948.) 
“Some continuity of native character” in an art otherwise “manifestly European” has 
led the author to the arrangement of groups of monuments which are either European, 
intermediate, or native. This classification is based entirely on the analysis of the ornament 
and not on structural types. Analyzing the architectural features, the author comes to the 
conclusion that colonial history repeats the two thousand year history of architecture in 
Europe in a span of three generations: from trabeated Greek architecture, to arcaded Ro- 
man, to barrel vaulted Romanesque to groin vaulted Gothic to Renaissance proportional 
composition (p. 425). 

This is not the place to discuss the individual monuments the structural features of which 
are extensively analyzed. It may suffice to point out that the appendix (p. 450-535) lists 
every church discussed in the text with an abbreviated building history. If one adds to this 
the ample illustration by ground-plans, elevations and photographs and the listing of the 
relevant literature, one gets an idea of the value of this work. There is also a chapter on 
painting and sculpture treated mainly from the point of view of their relation to the archi- 
tectural setting. The iconographical features are discussed lucidly, and the relation to 
contemporary book illustration is clarified by many examples. The second volume concludes 
with a discussion of the bibliographical material, especially valuable for every student of 
colonial culture. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Le Corsusier. Concerning Town Planning. New Haven 1948, Yale University Press, pp. 

127, 44 ills., $2.75. 

CreiacHTon, Tuomas H., ed. Building for Modern Man: A Symposium. Princeton 1949, 

Princeton University Press, pp. xv + 219, $3.50. 

Forman, Henry CHANDLEE. The Architecture of the Old South. Cambridge 1948, Harvard 

University Press, pp. 203, 202 ills., $10.00. 

PrEvsNER, Nixo.aus. An Outline of European Architecture. New York 1948, Scribner’s 

Sons, pp. 242, 104 ills., $5.00. 

Voyce, Arruur. Russian Architecture. Trends in Nationalism and Modernism. New York 

1948, Philosophical Library, pp. xxiv + 296, 189 pls., $5.75. 

Curist-JANER, ALBERT. Eliel Saarinen. Chicago 1948, The University of Chicago Press, 
pp. xi + 154, 200 ills., $15.00. 

A first reader in city planning as Le Corbusier conceives of it, this small volume tries to 
explain in dialogue form basic problems of town planning. ‘“‘Should towns which have been 
entirely destroyed be rebuilt on old sites?’’, ‘“What do you think of prefabricated houses?”’, 
“Can you define the mission and set out in a few words the doctrine of contemporary archi- 
tecture?’’—seventeen questions of this caliber can, of course, not be thoroughly discussed 
within a few pages. The primary importance of the book lies, as with most writings of Le 
Corbusier, in its stimulating power. The book confirms an impression gained from the study 
of previous works by Le Corbusier namely that his importance consists in his perception of 
the needs of our time rather than in the solutions which he suggests. 
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Thomas H. Creighton has edited the papers which were presented at the Princeton meet- 
ing, in the spring of 1947, on modern architecture and city planning. Social, economic, 
technological and aesthetic problems relating to modern architecture were discussed. The 
value of Creighton’s compilation lies in its bringing together the views and opinions of such 
authorities as Arthur C. Holden, Richard Neutra, R. A. Wank, Walter Gropius, H. 8. 
Churchill, Joseph Hudnut, A. M. Friend, Jr., Leopold Arnaud, and Talbot Hamlin. 

Forman’s book gains its importance from his attempt to prove that the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century architecture in Virginia, Maryland, and partially even in Bermuda, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, represents actually a continuation of mediaeval English build- 
ing. Since ‘‘style-conservatism of the outer provinces’”’ is a well-known phenomenon, and 
since the American colonies were remote provinces to England, the author’s thesis cannot 
come as a surprise. Dr. Forman analyzes layouts and construction details of individual 
buildings, covering a large area, and traces their origin to English buildings of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The analyses are based on excellent drawings and photographs 
and they include a consideration of psychological and sociological reasons for adaptations 
and changes. 

The limited space does not allow the thorough analysis which Pevsner’s original, fresh 
and scholarly book deserves. The extremely difficult task of giving a general and, in a cer- 
tain sense, popular survey of the comprehensive topic is masterly solved. Pevsner, with a 
self-confidence that is rooted in superior knowledge of the subject, has given a selective 
typology of European architecture (instead of attempting to present a summary which 
would have had to be more or less incomplete). By concentrating on those monuments 
which he considered the most characteristic, Pevsner has been able to outline the develop- 
ment, main trends and influences with a clarity only seldom achieved in general histories. 

Our knowledge of contemporary Russian architecture is rather limited and Voyce’s 
small book is useful in as much as it gives a general idea of the variety of Russian building 
trends. A brief historical survey covers the ‘‘prerevolutionary period” (from Byzantine 
churches through classicism). The discussion of the ‘‘revolutionary and contemporary 
Soviet architecture” takes up the second, larger part of the book; it mirrors the grotesque 
change from ultra-functionalism to a most un-original bombastic pseudo-classicism. 
Judging from Loukomski’s and Alpatov’s publications, the examples reproduced—at least 
those of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries—seem certainly not the most typical repre- 
sentatives of the respective periods. 

Christ-Janer’s biography of Saarinen, profusely illustrated with drawings and photo- 
graphs, provides excellent material for the study of Saarinen’s work; the text, of slightly 
romantic character, is more concerned with biographical and anecdotal elements than with 
a discussion of modern architecture. 

PauL ZucKER 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Tuompson, ALAN Reynotps. The Dry Mock, A Study of Irony in Drama. Berkeley and Los 

Angeles 1948, University of California Press, pp. ix + 278, $3.75. 

To the “‘normal spectator’ dramatic irony ‘‘is mockery in tragedy, . . . a taste of worm- 
wood in comedy.’’ To determine the degree of mockery and wormwood in a drama it is 
advisable to see a performance, imaginatively, say, in the light of an Athenian audience 
rather than read it and base interpretation solely on scholarly familiarity. 

In romantic irony, which partakes of the excessive subjectivity of the romantic tempera- 
ment, there is the ‘‘willful destruction of illusion in works of fiction and drama,” a result 
of the romantic’s own denial of centrality and stability in his attitude toward life. As op- 
posed to the romantic ironist, the great writers of comedy are ‘‘notably objective.’ With 
tragic irony, the study enters upon its most interesting phase. By this time the reader 
realizes that Professor Thompson considers the man of genuinely ironic disposition to be 
to some extent schizophrenic. It is not surprising therefore that the author finds irony only 
incidental to Aeschylean tragedy and that Sophoclean irony, though justly notable, is 
most evident on the verbal level. But Euripides and Ibsen are great exemplars of dramatic 
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irony: their souls are divided against themselves. They lived ironically, and irony is the 
basis on which their dramas rest. 

What a “‘normal spectator”’ is; how living in the twentieth century he can view a Sopho- 
clean drama as a fourth century Athenian; why it is necessary to draw the reader away from 
the dramatic text to survey what, at best, is a questionable account of a playwright’s life, 
are ungracious questions to ask of a work which presents stimulating analyses, pertinent 
criticism, richness of background, and contagious appreciation. 

Dorotuy F. Mrercer 


APOLLINAIRE, GUILLAUME. The Cubist Painters: Aesthetic Meditations 1913. New York 

1949, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., pp. vi + 65, ills., $1.75. 

Ernst, Max. Beyond Painting and other Writings by the Artist and his Friends. New York 

1948, Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., pp. xiv + 204, ills., $6.00. 

Arp, JEAN. On my Way: Poetry and Essays 1912-1947. New York 1948, Wittenborn, Schultz, 

Inc., pp. 147, $4.50. 

KauHNWEILER, DanteL-Henry. The Rise of Cubism. New York 1949, Wittenborn, Schultz, 

Inc., pp. xi + 35, ills., $1.75. 

Siegfried Giedion has reminded us of the dangers of neglecting to preserve the records of 
our ‘‘contemporary history.” It is the great merit of Wittenborn, Schultz to have counter- 
acted such a disregard concerning the visual arts by publishing The Documents of Modern 
Art series of which the books listed above are vols. 1,7, 6, and 9. Edited by Robert Mother- 
well, these volumes, and others published previously (e.g. Mondrian, Kandinsky, et al), 
do not only supply important historical data but they make accessible source material 
without which so complex a phenomenon as modern art cannot be fully understood. The 
text is accompanied by good reproductions and the Apollinaire, Arp, and Max Ernst vol- 
umes contain bibliographies by Bernard Karpel which are models of their kind. 

oH. B. 


Fiexner, James Tuomas. First Flowers of Our Wilderness. Boston, 1947, Houghton Mifflin 

Co., pp. 368, 162 ills., $10.00. 

This is the first work to deal comprehensively with the motley company of colonial 
portraitists who present one of the most interesting chapters in the history of American art. 
The author has set them effectively against the background of the time and society which 
gave them the opportunity to practice their limited skills, and the result is a scholarly and 
impressive literary document. 

The book gains greatly in interest by its systematic attempt to integrate its main treat- 
ment of colonial painting with a survey of the other arts, the applied arts in particular, 
which often reflect a skill and good taste not found in the portraiture of the period. The 
author rightly points to the high standard of the late seventeenth century and early eight- 
eenth century interior furnishings and utilitarian objects, which constitute a notable 
artistic achievement of which many Americans are only vaguely conscious as one of their 
finest artistic heritages. 

Eveen NEvHAUs 


Vivante, Leone. La poesia inglese ed il suo contributo alla conoscenza dello spirito. Firenze 

1947, Vallecchi Editore, pp. 542, Lire 650. 

In a somewhat random book Signore Vivante brings together fragments of verse from 
Shakespeare to Francis Thompson in illustration of his vitalistic theory that poetic expres- 
sion is informed by a creative intelligence defined as spontaneous and autonomous, deriv- 
ing its essential character not from phenomenal or transcendental realities, but from itself. 
The book suffers from the author’s failure to develop and make explicit the exact connec- 
tions between the doctrine of vitalism and the contemplative value of poetry. 

‘ G. GIOVANNINI 
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Hyman, Stanitey Epcar. The Armed Vision. New York 1948, Alfred A. Knopf, pp. 417, 
$5.00. 

Mr. Hyman traces the contemporary trend of British and American criticism back to 
its source, points its weakness and strength, attempts an integration, surveys the field of 
literary criticism from its beginnings to its present practice, and gives with scholarly and 
conscientious care an exhaustive study of the following twelve critics: Edmund Wilson, 
Yvor Winters, T. 8. Eliot, Van Wyck Brooks, Constance Rourke, Maud Bodkin, Christopher 
Caudwell, Caroline Spurgeon, R. P. Blackmur, William Empson, I. A. Richards, and 
Kenneth Burke. Although judgments are often arbitrary, his analysis unfair, his integra- 
tions poor, the tracing of these critics’ viewpoints back to their sources and the pointing 
out of their special contributions to modern criticism are both provocative and penetrating. 

Dorotuy F. Mercer 


Hitcucock, Henry-RussEu. Painting towards Architecture. New York 1948, Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, pp. 118, 48 pls., $6.00. 

The memorable character of the collection of ‘‘abstract’’ paintings (together with some 
sculpture) reproduced in this volume rests in the coherence it elicits and exemplifies in the 
structure of “‘the modern movement”’ as it continues its cultural development in all the 
visual and plastic arts. That there were interchanges between painting, sculpture and 
architecture from the time of the inception of cubism is relatively well known. Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s introductory essay summarizes and clarifies the story of these relations as they 
existed within the L’Esprit Nouveau group, the De Stijl group in Holland, and at the Bau- 
haus in Germany. The history of the relations, especially as they affected and continue to 
affect architecture, is told with the scholarly knowledge and technical insight one can ex- 
pect from the author. Most of the notes on individual paintings are by Mary Chalmers 
Rathbun of the Miller Company (Meriden, Conn.) which formed the collection about which 
the book has been written. 

JoHN ALFORD 


Coun, WiuuraM. Chinese Painting. London 1948, Phaidon Press. pp. 111, 224 pls., 46 text 
ills. $7.50. 

This book is divided into two sections, of which the first deals with the general problems 
of Chinese painting, its literature, techniques, and cultural significance. The second sec- 
tion, dealing with the history of changing styles and their historical backgrounds, is longer 
but no less concise. Since Dr. Cohn has had to sacrifice anecdote and lavish use of quota- 
tion to the exigencies of his limited space, one misses the fullness and richness of develop- 
ment to be found in such earlier histories of Chinese painting as Siren’s massive work or 
Waley’s Introduction. There is, however, an excellent bibliography appended, which in- 
cludes works on the history, philosophy and religion, literature, and art of China, with 
sections on ‘‘Subjects of Chinese art’’ and ‘‘Books of reproductions.’’ For many readers 
of the book, the text will serve best as an introduction to the plates, which are far more 
numerous than those in any previous publication at popular prices. It includes paintings 
from government and private collections and from temples and caves in China and Japan, 
as well as many from western collections. 

PRUDENCE MYER 


Tyxer, Parker. Magic and Myth of the Movies. New York 1947, Henry Holt & Co., pp. xx 

+ 283, 16 ills., $3.50. 

EISENSTEIN, SERGEI M. (Leyda, Jay, translator and editor) The Film Sense, New York 

1947, Harcourt Brace & Co., pp. xii + 288, 9 ills., $4.00. 

The serious literature of the movies—critical, analytical, aesthetic—still remains scanty, 
even mysteriously so, in view of the fact that technically and formally at the very least, the 
movies constitute the first genuinely new means of artistic expression in centuries. Tyler’s 
book and his earlier The Hollywood Hallucination are all the more welcome, whatever their 
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shortcomings, inasmuch as they suggest approaches other than the narrowly qualitative. It 
is not the author’s purpose ‘‘ ...to provide evidence that American movies constitute 
high art...’ but rather to show that “... the true field of the movies is not art but 
myth.’? Appealing both to Sir James Frazer and to Sigmund Freud, he examines the 
movies in terms of the ancient mythic and the more recently investigated subconscious of 
the human psyche. Sometimes with exceptional brilliance, sometimes with missionary re- 
dundancy and foolish overselling, Tyler calls attention to the magic of the disembodied 
voice, rediscovered through the movies, to ‘“‘the illusion within reality’? and how through 
the tremendous popularity of the movies important hungers, dreams and fears are 
acknowledged and satisfied in some way. 

Eisenstein’s book, on the other hand, is admirable for its clear and bland manner, as 
befits the problems of form, with which it deals. The present volume is but a new edition 
of the original of the same title, differing only in that its bibliography of Eisenstein’s 
writings is more complete. The book is a classic in film aesthetics. 

Mitton 8. Fox 


Toutnay, CHarLes DE. The Medici Chapel. Princeton 1948, Princeton University Press, 
pp. 275, 330 ills., $20.00. 

This is the third volume of Mr. Tolnay’s projected five volume work on Michelangelo. 
It covers the period from 1520 to 1534 and includes, in addition to the discussion of the 
Medici Chapel, a discussion of other sculptures and drawings produced during that period. 
The analysis is divided into a text of Tacitean concentration and a “critical section’ pro- 
viding the documentary material and the literary references. An appendix assembles ex- 
cerpts from fifty-one letters written to Michelangelo between 1520 and 1534, thirty one of 
which have not been published before. The author bases his deductions on magnificent 
photographs, many of them made specifically for this volume. Pictures of the details of the 
statues could be taken only because the statues were removed to safer places during war 
time; these photographs alone would make the publication an event. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Crosten, Wi1L.1AM L. French Grand Opera. An Art and a Business. New York 1948, King’s 

Crown Press, pp. ix + 162. 

Unricu, Homer. Chamber Music. The Growth and Practice of an Intimate Art. New York 

1948, Columbia University Press, pp. xvi + 430. 

The idea of approaching such a complex as grand opera from various angles—that of 
director, librettist, composer, etc.—results in an unusually interesting and well-rounded 
picture which Mr. Crosten has developed admirably. Most of the book is concerned with 
French grand opera as a business rather than as an art, but many issues and questions con- 
cerning public and patronage are raised which are worth exploring. 

Mr. Ulrich’s conscientious history of chamber music must be accepted as the most com- 
plete account in our language to date; an excellent use of all older studies, such as Kil- 
burn’s, has been made and a great deal of information is added. 

CuarLes W. HucHEs 


ScHoreR, Mark, JOSEPHINE MILES, AND GorDON McKENzIE, editors. Criticism, The Foun- 
dation of Modern Literary Judgment. New York 1948, Harcourt, Brace & Co., pp. xi 
+ 553, $7.50. 

This exceptionally comprehensive anthology of literary criticism will be welcomed not 
only by teachers of the subject but by all who would like to be informed of the contem- 
porary trends in this field. The book is divided into three parts under the headings, Source, 
Form, and End, corresponding to the artist’s experience in creating a work, the finished 
structure of the work, and the effect it has, or is expected to have, on the spectator. This 
division does not necessarily bring out doctrinal differences, though the editors remark that 
emphasis on the source of criticism tends to treat art as ‘‘expression,’’ stress on the form is 
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likely to bring out some mode of “imitation” theory, and emphasis on the end tends to 
regard art as ‘‘communication.”’ 

Each of these divisions of the book is preceded by a number of classic contributions to 
criticism. All the outstanding classics on literary criticism in English that come prominently 
to one’s mind are here. Against this background, the editors’ selection of influential or 
representative essays in contemporary criticism is spread out. The selection is wide and 
unbiased. It is hard to imagine how a group of editors could have made a better selection 
within the compass of the aim they set for themselves: ‘‘to make available to the general 
reader texts often referred to in literary discussion yet difficult to obtain.” 

StrerHen C. Peprer 


D’ALBANELLA, GRAZIANO. Venetian Drawings XIV-XVII Centuries. New York 1949, 

Hyperion Press (Macmillan), pp. 19 + 78 two-tone facsimiles, $2.50. 

FLEXNER, JAMES Tuomas. John Singleton Copley. Boston 1948, Houghton Mifflin Co., pp. 

xv + 139, 32 pls., $7.50. 

GotpwatTER, RosBert. Rufino Tamayo. New York 1947, Quadrangle Press, pp. 42, 88 pls., 
$15.00. 

KAHNWEILER, DANIEL-HENRY. Juan Gris: His Life and Work. New York 1947, Curt Valen- 
tin, pp. xiii + 166, 115 pls., $15.00. 

Lecierc, ANDRE. Flemish Drawings XV-XVI Centuries. New York 1949, Hyperion Press 

(Macmillan), pp. 18 + 80 two-tone facsimiles, $2.50. 

Picasso, Pasio. Guernica. Text by Juan Larrea, intro. Alfred H. Barr, Jr. New York 1947, 

Curt Valentin, pp. 125, 104 pls., $15.00. 

The Prints of Joan Miro. Two color stencils, forty lithographs, text by Michel Leiris. New 

York 1947, Curt Valentin. 

RopMaNn, SELDEN. Horace Pippin: A Negro Painter in America. New York 1947, Quadrangle 

Press, pp. 28, 52 pls., $15.00. 

Secantini1, Gotrarpo. Giovanni Segantini. Ziirich 1949, Rascher Verlag, pp. 87, 87 ills. 

+ 64 pls. 

Sicre, Jose Gomez. Spanish Drawings XV-XIX Centuries. New York 1949, Hyperion 

Press (Macmillan), pp. 19 + 80 two-tone facsimiles, $2.50. 

UEBERWASSER, WALTER AND RosBert SpreNG. Hodler: Képfe und Gestalten. Ziirich 1947, 

Rascher Verlag, pp. 43 + 131 pls. 

ApDRIANI, Bruno. Probleme des Bildhauers. Ulm 1948, Aegis-Verlag, pp. 107, 29 ills. 

Brummgé£, C. Lupwic. Contemporary American Sculpture, New York 1948, Crown Publish- 
ing Co., pp. 156, 126 pls., $5.00. 

Miter, ALEc. Stone and Marble Carving. Berkeley & Los Angeles 1947, University of 

California Press, pp. xi + 120, ills. $4.50. 

Miter, AEc. Tradition in Sculpture. New York & London 1949, Studio Publications, 
pp. 176, 205 ills., $6.95. 

ScuniEr, Jacques. Sculpture in Modern America. Berkeley & Los Angeles 1948, University 
of California Press, pp. viii + 224, 139 pls., $7.50. 

Stopopk1n, Louts. Sculpture: Principles and Practice. Cleveland & New York 1949, World 

Publishing Co., pp. 255, 300 ills., $5.95. 

Aestheticians will welcome these publications which make available in excellent repro- 
ductions the objects with which their theories are so largely concerned, and they will be 
particularly grateful to publishers like Curt Valentin, The Quadrangle Press and others 
who give those who still experience difficulties in comprehending the work of some of our 
contemporary artists an opportunity to study at close range and at their leisure the works 
of such artists as Miro, Tamayo, and others. In addition, these volumes give valuable in- 
formation either historical, biographical, analytic or in regard to the techniques of the 
craft. 


Frencu, Ricuarp F., ed. Musie and Criticism. Cambridge 1948, Harvard University 
Press, pp. 181, $3.00. 
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This volume brings together the papers delivered at the Symposium on Music Criticism 
held at Harvard in 1947: E. M. Forster, ‘‘The Raison d’étre of Criticism in the Arts;” 
Roger Sessions, ‘“The Scope of Music Criticism;’”’ Edgar Wind, ‘‘The Critical Nature of a 
Work of Art;’’? Olga Samaroff, ‘‘The Performer as Critic;’’ Virgil Thomson, ‘“‘The Art of 
Judging Music;’’ Otto Kinkeldey, ‘‘Consequences of the Recorded Performance;’”? Paul 
Henry Lang, ‘“The Equipment of the Musical Journalist ;’’ Huntington Cairns, ‘“The Future 
of Musical Patronage in America.’’ Mr. French, the editor, contributes a commendably 
restrained introduction to the series. 


Mitiner, Simon L. Ernst Josephson. New York 1948, Machmadim Art Editions (distr. 

Columbia University Press), pp. 57, 22 pls., $5.00. 

On the strength of works produced after his mental breakdown, Ernst Josephson has 
been claimed by some to be a pioneer of modern art; Mr. Millner’s biography rightly stresses 
the development and achievements of the period prior to the breakdown, however, he seems 
also to subscribe to the claims referred to above (p. 54); the author thus raises the question 
of the relationship between mental disturbance and new artistic-aesthetic determinants in 
the artist’s imagination—the question is not clarified. 


ARMSTRONG, Epwarp A. Shakespeare’s Imagination. A Study of the Psychology of Associa- 

tion and Inspiration. London 1946, Lindsay-Drummond, pp. 196. 

The author suggests that “the grouping of images into... ‘image clusters’ betokens 
the work of the subliminal organizing principle linked in some degree with emotion.’’ 
He feels that an investigation of such image clusters provides a technique for interpreting 
Shakespeare’s work as well as gaining new insight into his psychology. 


Barr, ALFRED H., Jr. ed. Painting and Sculpture in the Museum of Modern Art. New York 

1948, The Museum of Modern Art, pp. 328, 380 pls., $5.50. 

This publication presents in very concise form a history of modern painting and sculpture 
in terms of its leading exponents in Europe and the Americas. Terminology and classifica- 
tions relevant to modern art are clarified by reference to reproductions of works to which 
they apply. Mr. Barr brings to this work the same sensitivity and precision which dis- 
tinguishes his Picasso: Fifty Years of his Art which appeared in 1946. 


Brown, E. K. Matthew Arnold: A Study in Conflict. Chicago 1948, The University of Chicago 

Press, pp. xiv + 224, $3.00. 

Professor Brown analyzes Matthew Arnold’s literary achievements, his criticism, his 
work in the Education Department, and his essays concerned with general social questions; 
he asserts that in the first three of these fields Matthew Arnold spoke as an expert, but that 
when discussing social questions he spoke and judged ‘‘in areas where his knowledge was 
scanty”’ presenting the picture of “‘the artist wandering beyond his true scope’’ (p. 182). 


Duntop, R. O. Understanding Pictures: From Primitive Art to Surrealism. New York 1948, 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, pp. 55, 20 ills., $3.00. 
The author discusses what he considers to be the essentials of the various styles; his 
intention is primarily interpretive appreciation rather than exact scientific analysis. 


Pacu, Water. The Art Museum In America. New York 1948, Pantheon Books, Inc., pp. 

xi + 300, 62 ills., $6.00. 

Mr. Pach’s book is an informal survey of the historical development of art museums in 
America with a treatment of questions arising in this connection. He deals with the prob- 
lem of the American artist, the problem of modern art, casts and other reproductions, the 
museum and education, the museum and the public, and the museum of the ‘‘new world.” 
Although much information is imparted here, the book suffers from a lack of clarity in 
method and presentation. 
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Moore, Rosert Erurince. Hogarth’s Literary Relationships. Minneapolis 1948, University 
of Minnesota Press, pp. viii + 202, $3.75. 

A careful and admirably cautious analysis of the relationship between Hogarth and 
contemporary writers, primarily Fielding and Smollett. The emphasis is primarily upon 
Hogarth as “a dramatic writer,’ and the parallels drawn are in terms of subject-matter 
and themes presented. From the point of view of comparative aesthetics, the book would be 
even more interesting had the treatment been supported by a stylistic analysis of the pic- 
torial and literary works investigated. 


Rom, ALEXANDER. Matisse: A Social Critique. New York 1947, Lear Publishers, pp. 96, 

60 ills., $3.75. 

The “social critique” in this brief account is restricted to some rather dogmatic remarks 
to the effect that Matisse’s painting is ‘‘contradictory—reflecting the contradictions of 
the bourgeois world” (p. 20). The author concludes that Matisse does not express the 
tendencies of ‘‘decaying capitalism’’ and that, presumably for this reason, the “heritage 
of Matisse” can be accepted by Soviet art. 


RvuHEMANN, H. Artist and Craftsman. New York 1948, Chanticleer Press, pp. 79, 80 ills., 
$3.00. 
This study, ranging from Persian carpets to the posters of MacKnight Kauffer, deals 
with similarities and differences between the so-called fine arts and the crafts. 


Tietze, Hans. Genuine and False. New York 1948, Chanticleer Press, pp. 80, 73 ills., $3.00. 

Mr. Tietze analyzes forgeries in the visual arts; the principal topics of his investigation 
are the motivation for forgeries and the techniques of forgery; particularly interesting is 
the juxtaposition of the genuine and the false works of art. 


WitenskI, R. H. Outline of English Painting. New York 1948, Philosophical Library, pp. 
x + 133, 32 ills., 1 color pl., $3.75. 
Within a limited space Mr. Wilenski has given a fairly comprehensive, albeit crowded 
survey of English painting from the Middle Ages to Henry Moore, containing mainly 
biographical information and aesthetic evaluations of the painters’ works. 


BarrtuineG, D. De Structuur van het Kunstwerk. Amsterdam n.d., L.J. van Veen’s Uitgevers 

Maatschappij, pp. 146, f 2. 

Dr. Bartling, lecturer in aesthetics at the University of Utrecht, has written a primer of 
criticism and art appreciation understandable to laymen interested in aesthetics. The book 
is well documented with numerous explanatory notes and references; unfortunately, it is 
written in the somewhat abstruse manner of the German philosophers of the late nineteenth 
century. 


Wimsatt, W. K., Jr. Philosophic Words: A Study of Style and Meaning in the Rambler and 
Dictionary of Samuel Johnson. New Haven 1948, Yale University Press pp. xvi + 167. 
$3.75. 

Professor Wimsatt shows with admirable clarity the influence of seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century English scientific, philosophical, and theological literature on the Doctor’s 
thought and style. Johnson scholars, who presumably can take an off-hand reference to 
‘the famous third part of Cockeram’s Dictionarie of 1623” in their stride, may find this book 
invaluable. Beautifully printed. 


Srein, Leo. Appreciation: Painting, Poetry and Prose. New York 1947, Crown Publishers, 
pp. 209, $2.50. 
The late Leo Stein’s last book on aesthetics is opinionated, self-conscious, unsystematic 
and yet at the same time written with a scrupulously high level of erudition. The challeng- 
ing and scornful acuity with which he occasionally presumed to judge his contemporaries, 
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as for example, Picasso, usually had enough truth at its core to save him from being dis- 
patched as an arrogantly self-ordained oracle. If read in the spirit in which it was written, 
“a little debauch in the realm of ideas,’ Appreciation offers many special insights and 
provocations which both Leo and his famous sister could always be counted upon to pro- 
vide. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its subsequent review.) 


BENTLEY, Eric, ed. From the Modern Repertoire. Series One. Denver, Colorado, 1949, Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, pp. xiv + 406, $5.00. 

Eema, J. Poetica. Den Haag 1949, N.V. Servire Uitgeverij, pp. 271. 

FiepLer, Conran. On Judging Works of Visual Art. Tr. H. Schaefer-Simmern and Fulmer 
Mood. Berkeley & Los Angeles 1949, University of California Press, pp. xvi + 76, $2.00. 

Forp, Atice, Pictorial Folk Art: New England to California. New York & London 1949, 
Studio Publications, Inc., pp. 172, ills., $6.95. 

Foss, Martin. Symbol and Metaphor in Human Experience. Princeton 1949, Princeton 
University Press, pp. 205, $3.00. 

FRIEDLANDER, Max J. Landscape. Portrait. Still-life. New York 1949, Philosophical Library 
& Bruno Cassirer, Oxford, pp. 288, 41 ills., $6.00. 

FROMENTIN, Evcine. The Masters of Past Time: Dutch and Flemish Painting from Van Eyck 
to Rembrandt. New York 1949, Phaidon Publishers, Inc. (distr. Oxford University Press) 
pp. xvi + 389, 101 pls., $2.50. 

Gauss, CHar.es E. The Aesthetic Theories of French Artists: 1855 to the Present. Baltimore 
1949, Johns Hopkins Press, pp. ix + 111, $3.00. 

Gavuaulin, Pau. Letters to his Wife and Friends. M. Malingue, ed. Cleveland 1949, World 
Publishing Co., pp. xv + 255, ills., $3.50. 

Gipz, Anpr&. Notes on Chopin. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. vii + 126, $3.75. 

GoLpwaTER, ROBERT AND RENE vD’HaRNoNncouRT. Modern Art in your Life. New York 
1949, Museum of Modern Art, pp. 48, ills. 

Goncourt, EpMonD AND JULES DE. French XVIII Century Painters: Watteau, Boucher, 

Chardin, La Tour, Greuze, Fragonard. New York 1949, Phaidon Publishers Inc. (distr. 
Oxford University Press), pp. xiv + 418, 96 pls., $2.50. 

Hertz, Ricuarp. Chance and Symbol. Chicago 1948, University of Chicago Press, pp. viii 
+ 198, $3.00. 

Hop1in, J. P. Isaac Grinewald. Stockholm 1949, A. B. Ljus, pp. 354, 187 ills. 

Hoon, J. P. Edward Munch. Stockholm 1948, Neuer Verlag, pp. 140, 218 ills. 

Hupnut, Josepu. Architecture and the Spirit of Man. Cambridge, Mass., 1949, Harvard 
University Press, pp. 301, $4.50. 

The Humanities for Our Time. University of Kansas Lectures in the Humanities: Walter 
R. Agard, Hayward Keniston, Allan Nevins, Joseph W. Beach, Thomas C. Bergin, 
William H. Alexander, intro. L. R. Lind. Lawrence, Kansas, 1949, University of Kansas 
Press, pp. 159, $2.00. 

Jounson, CHaRLEs. The Language of Painting. London & New York 1949, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, pp. xii + 276, 80 pls., $6.50. 

Kauuen, Horace M. The Education of Free Men. New York 1949, Farrar, Straus & Co., 
pp. xx + 332, $5.00. 

Lee, Katuryn DEAN AND KaTHARINE TYLER Burcuwoop. Art Then and Now. New York 
1949, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., pp. xxii + 392, 400 ills., $6.00. 
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LerBowiTz, René. Schoenberg and his School. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. 
xxvi + 305, $4.75. 

LoEWENBERG, J. Dialogues from Delphi. Berkeley & Los Angeles 1949, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, pp. xi + 304, $3.50. 

Mécroz, R. L. Profile Art through the Ages. New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. xii 
+ 131, 140 ills., 60 pls. 

Munro, Tuomas. The Arts and their Interrelations. New York 1949, The Liberal Arts Press, 
pp. xv + 559, $7.50. 

Morray, Marcaret A. The Splendour that was Egypt. New York 1949, Philosophical Li- 
brary, pp. xxili + 354, 97 pls., $10.00. 

Nororoutos, James A. The Platonism of Shelley: A Study of Platonism and the Poetic Mind. 

h* Durham, N. C., 1949, Duke University Press, pp. xiii + 671, $7.50. 

Pepper, STEPHEN C. Principles of Art Appreciation. New York 1949, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., pp. vii + 326, 20 pls., $4.75. 

Pore, Artuur. The Language of Drawing and Painting. Cambridge, Mass., 1949, Harvard 
University Press, pp. xiv + 162, 71 pls., $5.00. 

Rauv, Pui.ip, Image and Idea. Norfolk, Conn., 1949, New Directions, pp. 164, $3.00. 
RatuBun, Mary CHALMERS AND Bartuett H. Hayes, Jr. Layman’s Guide to Modern Art. 
New York 1949, Oxford University Press, 117 reprods. with explanatory notes, $4.00. 
Ricu, Daniet Catron, ed. From Colony to Nation. An Exhibition of American Painting, 
Silver and Architecture from 1650 to the War of 1812. Chicago 1949, Art Institute of Chi- 

cago, pp. 140, 339 ills., $2.00. 

Sartre, Jean-Pauu. What is Literature? New York 1949, Philosophical Library, pp. 306, 
$4.75. 

Scaruata, G. P. I Fondamenti della Poetica. (nuova edizione) Palermo, Libreria Editrice 
R. Tuminelli, pp. 206. 

Scuaus-Kocn, Emite. L’Oeuvre d’Anna Hyatt-Huntington, Paris 1949, Editions Messein, 
pp. 396, 144 pls. 

Scuwarz, Karu. Jewish Artists of the 19th and 20th Centuries. New York 1949, Philosophical 
Library, pp. xiii + 273, 48 pls., $4.75. 

TsanorF, Rapostav A. The Ways of Genius. New York 1949, Harper & Brothers, pp. xv 
+ 310, $3.50. 

Vinct, LEonarRDO DA. Paragone: A Comparison of the Arts. Intr. and English tr. Irma A. 
Richter. London and New York 1949, Oxford University Press, pp. xii + 112, 12 pls., 
$5.50. 

WatkeEr, Puorese F., Dorotuy SHort anp Exiot O’Hara. Water Color Portraiture. New 
York 1949, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp. viii + 143, 56 ills., $5.50. 

WIELER, Joun W. George Chapman—The Effect of Stoicism upon his Tragedies. New York 
1949, King’s Crown Press, pp. x + 218, $2.75. 

Wieut, Freperick 8. Milestones of American Painting in our Century. New York 1949, 
Chanticleer Press, pp. 135, 50 pls., $5.00. 

Wormuoupt, Artuur. The Demon Lover. A Psychoanalytical Approach to Literature. New 
York 1949, The Exposition Press, pp. 150, $3.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


On October 21st, 22nd, and 28rd, 1949, the Society held its sixth annual meeting in pleasant 
surroundings at the Allen Art Museum, Oberlin College. Professor WoLracane StecHow 
and Professor Lucius Garvin had arranged for comfortable accomodations and a program 
of stimulating, informative papers. With the assistance of Professors Emit C. DANENBERG, 
Fenner Dovctass, and Daniez A. Harris, of the Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College, 
Professor Stechow had planned a concert with a program specially related to the theme of 
the meeting, ‘“The Interrelationship of the Arts.’’ Papers presented were by invitation and 
all papers had to be related to the theme of the meeting. The program follows: 

October 21, First Session: Historical Aspects of the Interrelationship of the Arts. Chairman, 
Wo.treane Srecuow, Oberlin College. ‘‘Security in Dealing with Interrelations in Art 
History,’’ Cuirrorp Amyx, University of Kentucky; ‘‘A Renaissance View of the Inter- 
relationship of the Arts,’”? E. H. Gomsricu, The Warburg Institute, London; ‘‘Music and 
the Dance in the Renaissance,’’ WiLL1am KiENnz, Duke University; ‘‘Interrelationship of 
Goethe the Draughtsman and Poet,’”’ Ernst ScHEyYER, Wayne University. 

Second Session: Psychological Aspects of the Interrelationship of the Arts. Chairman, 
Carro.iu C. Pratt, Princeton University; ‘“‘Architecture, History, and the Painting of 
Paul Chenavard,’”’ Josep C. SLoangE, Bryn Mawr College; ‘“The Relationship of Music 
and Poetry,” Joun Reyrmes-Kine, Western Reserve University; ‘““E. 8. Dallas on the 
Psychological Interrelationship of the Arts,’? Francis X. RoELLINGER, Oberlin College; 
“The Problem of the Interrelation of the Arts in Spanish Aesthetics,’’ MANUEL OLGUiN, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

Annual Dinner, Oberlin Inn. Address by Professor Ruys CARPENTER, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, “Aesthetics and Modern Art.” 

October 22, Third Session: Philosophical Aspects of the Interrelationship of the Arts. 
Chairman, Lucius Garvin, Oberlin College. ‘‘Interrelating the Fine Arts Philosophically,”’ 
D. W. GorsHatk, University of Illinois; ‘‘Genius and the Aesthetic Relation of the Arts,” 
Mitton C. Naum, Bryn Mawr College; ‘‘On the Fallacy of Common Standards for the 
Arts,’ IsasreL CrEED HUNGERLAND, University of California, Berkeley; ‘‘The Arts and 
their Cultural Matrix,’”? Bertram Morais, University of Colorado. 

Fourth Session: Contemporary Problems of the Interrelationship of the Arts. Chairman, 
GerorcE Boas, Johns Hopkins University. ‘Relations between the Contemporary Novel 
and Theater in France,’’ Van Meter Ames, University of Cincinnati; ‘‘Visual Imagination 
in Modern Art and the Concept of Emergent Evolution,’”? Joun ALtrorp, Rhode Island 
School of Design; ‘‘Relations between Painting and the Novel,’’ Freperick Wieur, Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Art; ‘“‘Film: Image and Sound,’’ Rupotr ArnHEmM, Sarah Lawrence 
College. 4:30 p.m. Tea, Allen Art Museum. 8:00 p.m. Concert, Warner Hall. 

October 23, Business meeting and Final Session. Chairman, GEorGE Boas, Johns Hopkins 
University. General Discussion of the Educational Aspects of the Interrelationship of the 
Arts. 

At the trustees’ and business meetings, Lynn D. PooLe gave a favorable report on the 
continued growth in membership and in subscriptions to the Journal. The expiration of 
the terms of C. J. DucasszE, HELmMutT HUNGERLAND, and WoLFGaNneG STEcHOW would leave 
three vacancies in the board of trustees. To fill these vacancies, Pau R. FaRNswortu, 
Ernest C. Hassoip, Mitton C. Naum, and DonaALp WEEKs were nominated as candidates 
for election; these nominations will be submitted for vote by mail to the full membership. 

The 1950 annual meeting of the Society will be held the weekend of October 2ist, at 
Duke University. 


The Division on Esthetics: American Psychological Association held its annual meeting, 
in conjunction with the convention of the American Psychological Association, at Denver, 
Colorado. The officers of the Division for the year 1949-1950 are: President, N. MEIER; 
President-Elect, Paut R. Farnswortu; Secretary-Treasurer, C. Patrick; Divisional 
Representatives, K. HEVNER MUELLER and N. MEIER. 
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The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on November 19th, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Raupu M. Cog, with the following program: Professor WoLrcane Srecuow, ‘Report 
on the Annual Meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics;’? Professor Ransom R. 
Patrick, ‘‘Some Notes on the Critical Evaluation of Art.’ 


The Southern Section of the Pacific Coast Division, A.S.A., held a meeting on De- 
cember 10th, at the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena. The program was con- 
cerned with the arts and aesthetics of the eighteenth century. 


The Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association held its annual meeting 
at Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts, December 27th through 29th, according 
to announcement received from Mitton C. Naum, Secretary-Treasurer of the organization. 
Topics under discussion were ‘“The Emotive Conception of Ethics,” ‘‘History of Philos- 
ophy,” ‘Induction as a Method,” ‘Existence as a Philosophical Concept,’ “Ethical 
Theory,’’ and “‘The Basis and Character of Aesthetic Definition.” 


Tuomas Munro, Editor, and Hetmutr HunGEeRLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal 
attended the Congresso Internazionale di Studi Umanistici at Rome, September 20th-23rd 
1949. A report on the congress as well as a report on the Second International Congress of 
Art Critics (Paris, June 27th-July 3rd, 1949) which Helmut Hungerland attended, will be 
published in a later issue. 

During the absence of the Editor, the March issue of the Journal was edited by the 
Associate Editor, HeEtmut HuNGERLAND. 


A recent issue of the Revue d’Esthétique carries an article ‘“‘Société ou Solitude en Esthé- 
tique,’”’ written by Thomas Munro. Mr. Munro’s book The Arts and their Interrelations, 
published by the Liberal Arts Press, will be reviewed in an early issue of the Journal. 


The Treasurer reports that, following the Annual Meeting at Oberlin College, two mem- 
bers of the Society together sent a check for twenty-five dollars as their added contribution 
for the work the Society is doing. These members requested that their gift be anonymous. 


The Treasurer on December 10, sent each member a notice of his 1950 five dollar dues and 
enclosed a return self-addressed stamped envelope. Each member is urged to send his dues 
immediately, if he has not already done so. Repeated notices of unpaid dues costs a con- 
siderable amount of money and diverts it from better uses. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


JAPAN 


Tosuio TaKEUvcuI, head professor of aesthetics at Tokyo University and representative 
of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, writes: ‘‘We duly received last winter the Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. VII, no. 1, 1948. The World War II has forced us to be 
isolated for some years from the American and European scientific world. We have always 
been greatly interested in the progress of research works, especially in the U. S. A. We are 
left behind the world movement. Great changes, we believe, must have taken place in the 
“cultural” or “‘mental”’ sciences also. Thanks to the Journal which you kindly sent to us, 
we were enabled to be acquainted with one of the present-day movements of aesthetics in 
the U. S. A. We, Japanese students of aesthetics, are very happy to know what themes are 
being taken up and in what directions the researches are being followed in your country. 
The articles in the Journal have given us many suggestions in our study, because the aes- 
thetics in Japan is now very active, particularly after the war, and is now on the point of 
starting an association named “‘the Japanese Society for Aesthetics” which will unify all 
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the students of aesthetics throughout Japan. This Society will shortly publish the peri- 
odical, which will be presented to you as soon as published. We shall be very much obliged 
if you can send us your Journal in exchange.” 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From Emit Ut1Tz in Prague comes thanks for copies of the Journal, and the observation 
that “the combination between the historical aspects and the modern trends of our science 
is clever, amusing, and informing.” 


GERMANY 


Word has come, as the Journal is in proof, of the death of Ricouarp MiLieR-FREIENFELS 
on December 12th, at his home in Weilburg. Last letter from Dr. Miiller-Freienfels re- 
ceived by the Editor was dated July 16, 1949. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Hersert M. ScHvetter is assistant professor of English and humanities in Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

G. GIOVANNINI is associate professor of English in The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hasket M. Buocx is instructor in English in Queens College in Flushing, New York. 

Horace M. Katten, is professor of philosophy and psychology in the New School for 
Social Research, and has recently published The Education of Free Men (Farrar 
Straus) 

Dovatas N. Morgan is assistant professor of philosophy in Northwestern University. 

IsaBEL CREED HUNGERLAND is assistant professor in the Department of Speech, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

RicHarD EseRHaArtT’s latest works in poetry are a book entitled Burr Oaks (Chatto & 
Windus) and a long war poem. Brotherhood of Man (Banyan Press). 

ABRAHAM KapLAN is assistant professor of philosophy in the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

ALFRED NEuMEYER is professor of art history and director of the Mills College Art Gallery. 

Pau. ZucKER, a trustee of the American Society for Aesthetics, is adjunct professor of 
history of art and architecture at Cooper Union, New York, and in the New School for 
Social Research. 

Dororuy F. Mercer, who teaches English at the City College of San Francisco, is now on 
leave to do research work at Oxford, England. 

Evucen Nevnavs is professor of art, emeritus, University of California, Berkeley. 

Joun Atrorp is professor of aesthetics and head of the Department of History of Art, 
Rhode Island School of Design. 

PrupeEnce Myer, who taught at Mills College (1948-1949) , is now working for her Ph.D. in 
Oriental art at Radcliffe on a grant from the American Association of University 
Women. 

Mitton S. Fox, formerly of the Cleveland Museum of Art and chairman of the Education 
Committee, Modern Institute of Art, Beverly Hills, is now teaching in Los Angeles and 
gathering material for a book on the aesthetics of the film. 

Cuar.es W. Huaues, author of The Human Side of Music, is associate professor of music in 
Hunter College. 

StrerHen C. Pepper, professor of philosophy and aesthetics, and chairman of the Art 
Department in the University of California, Berkeley, has recently published Principles 
of Art Appreciation. 

















PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publications 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINESE ART 


By Hugo Munsterberg—Concise yet comprehensive history of Chinese 
art from prehistoric times to the Manchu Dynasty. The author, 
who is assistant Professor of Fine Arts at Michigan State College, 
is a specialist in Oriental Art. Profusely Illustrated. $5.00 


LANDSCAPE—PORTRAIT—STILL-LIFE 


By Max J. Friedlander—An entirely new view of the “categories of 
painting” by the world-famous author of On Art and Connoisseursbip. 
The reader who valued the earlier book for its admirable conciseness 
will recognize the same qualities in every line of this new book. 
Contains 41 photographic illustrations. $6.00 


PROFILE ART 


By R. L. Mégroz—More than 200 illustrations in this beautifully pro- 
duced book trace “‘profile” art from Paleolithic times to the vogue 
of cut silhouettes. I/lustrated. $7.50 


THREE LECTURES ON MODERN ART 
By K. S. Dreier, J. J. Sweeney, Naum Gabo—Originally delivered at 
Yale University under the auspices of the Thomas Rutherford Trow- 
bridge Art Lecture Foundation, by three brilliant leaders in Modern 
Art. Clarifies the confusion of the many new art forms. I/lustrated. 
$3.75 


PAINTING IN FRANCE (1895-1949) 


G. DiSan Lazzaro—All the great figures of the period pass under 
review—Cezanne, Renoir, Manet, Matisse, Picasso, Van Gogh, 
DeChirico. The index alone is a concise history of the development 
of painting in France during the last fifty years. The illustrations are 
a miniature picture gallery of the significant paintings of the period. 
Taken in conjunction with the text they form an unequalled guide 
to and commentary on a period which is universally admitted to be 
one of the most significant in the history of art. I/lustrated. $7.50 


JEWISH ARTISTS OF THE 
19TH & 20TH CENTURIES 


By Karl Schwarz—As much an illustration of modern art as of 
Jewish artistic creativity. Illustrated. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 164 New York 16, N. Y. 
(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 

































































Announcement 


Tut AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
HAS BEEN HONORED BY ELECTION 
TO BECOME A MEMBER ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


THE ACTION WAS TAKEN BY THE COUNCIL AT ITS 
JANUARY 1950 MEETING IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Society will appoint one of its members to 
represent it on the Council. In addition, the Secretary 
of the Society serves as a member of the Council. 


The American Society for Aesthetics is cognizant 
of the privilege as well as the responsibilities it assumes in 
becoming a member of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. We hope the Society will thereby be stimulated 
to make greater contributions to world-wide scholarship 
in aesthetics and related fields. 























SUPPORTING INSTITUTIONS 


THE CLEVELAND Museum or ArT 
Brown UNIVERSITY 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
(Charles Phelps Taft Memorial Fund) 


Bryn Mawr Co.Liece 
CALIFORNIA ScHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
State University or Iowa 
THE NatTIonaAL GALLERY OF ART, WasuHINGTON, D. C. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
THE BoLLINGEN FouNDATION 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 




















INCOME TAX EXEMPTION 


The American Society for Aesthetics has been 


ruled as exempt from Federal income tax by the 


United States Treasury Department, as an organi- 


zation operated exclusively for educational purposes. 


Contributions, gifts, bequests, and membership 
dues to the Society are deductible from Federal in- 


come tax returns. 




















Memberships in 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 


The purpose. of the Society is to promote study, research, discussion, and 
publication in aesthetics. The term “aesthetics,” in this connection, is under- 
stood to include all studies of the arts and related types of experience from a 
philosophical, psychological, scientific, historical, critical, or educational point 
of view. 


Membership is open to persons interested in furthering this purpose. The 
ordinary annual dues are five dollars ($5.00). Each member of the Society 
receives free of charge one copy of each issue of the Journal of Aesthetics published 
while he is a member. 


The Society is organized under the laws of Ohio as a corporation not for profit. 
It has no endowment, and is financially dependent upon memberships and 
supporting institutions. 


An institution which aids the Society or the Journal to the extent of twenty- 
five dollars ($25.00) or more a year is listed as a Supporting Institution, and 
receives three copies of each issue during that year. 


Individuals who desire to aid in the Society’s work may become Contributing 
Members on payment of ten dollars ($10.00) annually; Sustaining Members on 
payment of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) annually; or Life Members for a single 
payment of one hundred dollars ($100.00). 





Subscriptions to 


THE JOURNAL OF 
AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM 


Subscriptions, domestic or foreign, are available at five dollars ($5.00) a year 
or nine dollars ($9.00) for two years, to non-members or institutions. Members 
may secure additional subscriptions at the same rate, to be sent to any address 
indicated. 


* * %* * 


For memberships, subscriptions, or advertising rates, apply to Lynn D. 
Pootg, Business Manager, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 





